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TWO CENTURIES OF BATH. 


ITIES, as a 
rule, are not 
to be taken 
any more 
safely at their 
own valuation 
than men. 

Their sense of 
personal im- 
portance is just 
as likely to be 
exaggerated ; 


















they are as 
prone, we all 
know, to the 


arrogance of 
wealth ; they 
are often as 
inordinately vain 
of their appear- 
From @ Drawing by W. G. Appison. ance, and as over- 
weeningly proud 

of the antiquity of their name. Nor is it 
always easy for the outside critic to appraise 
these pretensions at their proper value. The 
claim of riches is of course easily tested ; much 
more so indeed in the case of a city than of 
aman. Its banker’s book, if one may say so, 
lies open perpetually to the inspection of the 
world. Docks and factories, busy markets and 
flourishing shops, crowded streets and grow- 
ing suburbs are the credentials, unmistak- 
able and indisputable, of its wealth. So, 
too, if in a somewhat less degree, with its 
antiquity. No doubt there is a dash of the 
mythical about the earlier legends of some 
of our ancient cities ; but authentic English 
history begins too soon, and Celt and Roman 
and Saxon have scattered their fragmentary 
record—the documents so to speak of urban 
family history—too freely over the face of our 
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ENTRANCE TO THE ROMAN BATH. 


island, to allow much latitude for the fabu- 
lous. There is no accommodating Herald’s 
College to invent a pedigree for the parrenu 
town, the mushroom nouveau riche who 
has sprung up on the borders of the coal- 
field or at. the debouchment of the estuary, 
and gracefully to explain away the too patent 
newness of its brick and mortar : though to be 
sure the impetuous antiquary has been some- 
times known, as in the famous. case of “ Bill 
Stumps his mark ” to outdo the most imagin- 
ative performances of Blue Mantle or Rouge 
Croix. Length of years, however, ison the whole 
as easily demonstrable by the self-satisfied city 
as length of pocket ; it is in regard to the 
boast of pre-eminence in beauty that confi- 
dence of assertion is so excessively dispro- 
portioned to possibilities of proof. “The 
most beautiful city in England,” “the most 
beautiful city in Europe,” “ the most beauti- 
ful city in the world ’—how many candidates 
there are for the first of these titles, and even 
for the second and third. The apple of Dis- 
cordia cannot be presented to all of them, 
and Paris (not the city, who would undoubt- 
edly bestow the fruit upon herself, amid 
the dithyrambic congratulations of M. Victor 
Hugo) may well be puzzled to know upon 
whom to bestow the prize. Even confining 
the competition to England, the arbitrament 
would be difficult, and even excluding 
“beauty” in the sense of architectural 
nobility, and limiting it to charm of situa- 
tion, it would not be easy. We have happily 
many beautifully situated cities and towns 
in this fair Britain of ours, many favoured by 
their embosoming hills, or their clasping. 
rivers, or their kissing seas. Many such are 
there from northern Edinburgh to Plymouth 
in the farthest south ; and between magic of 
inland landscape and grace or grandeur of 
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coast-line it would be hard indeed to choose. 
After all one might be forced from sheer 
embarrassment of choice to throw in the 
internal attractions, material or moral, of 
some competing city in order to turn the 
obstinately balanced scale. 

If these attractions, however, are to be 
“ prayed in aid” of the charm of situation, 
even the most dispassionate critic of the Queen 
of the West, as her admiring children call 
her, would admit that Bath is “ bad to beat.” 
A history stretching back for its beginnings 
into the mists of Celtic legend, rich through- 
out its earlier period in records of the Roman 
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unworthily challenge comparison with the 
view from Fiesole or San Miniato. The 
architectural element in the scene is of course 
a translation from the Hellenic, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would say, into the Hebraic. 
The subdued tones of the underlying city are 
of course but a sober northern transcript of 
the brilliant colour contrasts of the Floren- 
tine houses, just as the soft blue smoke-veil 
through which one sees them is a medium 
strangely different from the translucent 
Tuscan air; and the somewhat squat, high- 
shouldered abbey, “shrugging ” its transept 
at us in the valley below is undoubtedly no 





THE ABBEY CHURCH, BATH. 
From a Drawing by W. G. Apptson. 


dominion, and abounding, during its later 
days in interesting illustration of the charac- 
teristic life and manners of the last century, 
and in yet more interesting associations with 
some of our greatest men—a history such as 
this would go a good way to redress many 
shortcomings in the matter of the pictur- 
esque ; and here it is only the spiritual 
adjunct of a physical beauty which certainly 
entitles the situation of Bath to rank as 
“one of the most beautiful” in Europe. 
Landor, who knew and loved both cities 
well, compared it to that of Florence, and 
from more than one point on Bathwick and 
its neighbour hills, the prospect may not 


artistic equivalent for the marble wonder of 
Giotto’s campanile. But there is a charm 
for English eyes in the tender browns and 
greys of the old stone-built city itself, and 
when we turn from the “ man-made” to the 
“God-made,”—-when we allow our gaze to 
mount upward by way of the climbing 
streets of the Lansdown quarter, and thence 
to sweep the whole environment of the 
place, the unequalled beauty of our English 
rural scenery once more asserts itself. Down- 
ward, from the foot of the spectator, descend 
green sloping meadows to the beautiful glen 
between Widcombe and Prior Park, the site 
of a cemetery as peaceful as its sequestered 
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dead; over against him. to the north rise 
the wooded heights of Lansdown, its summit 
crowned by Beckford’s Tower ; from the east- 
ward the Avon:steals in silver coils through 
the fringing willows of its valley, while tier 
over tier the lines of hill fade fainter and 
fainter into the haze of the Bristol Channel 
on the west. 

But the beauty of its surroundings could 
never alone have given Bath her ancient fame 
—a fame which dates indeed from many 
ages befere a feeling for natural beauty first 
dawned upon the inhabitants of these isles ; 
and to pass onward without further delay 
to the real source of her earlier renown, we 
must quit the hills for the valley, and for 
that point in the valley, now the centre of 
the busiest life of the city, where—who shall 
say how many centuries ago !—some wander- 
ing lazar happened upon the waters bubbling 
up amid strange clouds of steam from the 
bowels of the earth, and drinking of them, 
and washing in them, was made whole. To 
whom have pain and sickness owed through 
so many generations this priceless treasure- 
trove? Did Bladud the outcast son of Hudibras 
really feed his swine among these thickets, 
and see them cleanse their bodies of the 
leprosy with which he had himself infected 
them, by wallowing in the warm oozy bed of 
the springs? Every good citizen of Bath is 
bound to believe it religiously ; and one of 
her latest historians treats the legend as so 
far partaking of the nature of actual reli- 
gious dogma, that he considers the burden of 
disproof to lie upon those who reject it. 
“ Our most learned antiquaries,”’ he observes, 
“have made no remonstrance against the 
credibility of the legend ;” and has not “ our 
own Shakespeare recorded his admiration, at 
least, of ancient British lore in two of the 
most highly finished efforts of his genius ? 
It remains therefore, for the sceptical student 
of British history, in that pride of intellect 
which characterises infidelity, to sustain and 
establish the negative of the proposition.” 
So pronounces the Rev. G. N. Wright, 
author of an Historic Guide to Bath, and 
it would be the height of Quixotism to take 
up the characteristically clerical challenge. 
Indeed it may be admitted by even the 
most sceptical of “sceptical students” that 
whether Bladud “ eighth in succession from 
Brute the great-grandson of Aineas” (and 
consequently, we must remind Mr. Wright, 
the great-great-grandson of Venus) did 
or did not feed swine on the site of the 
present Pump-room, the accessible evidence 
does not at any rate exclude the possibility 
that the virtues of the Bath waters were 
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known tothe Britons. It seems to be certain 
that the enclave of hills on which Bath now 
stands was at the time of the Roman invasion 
the seat of an important British stronghold, 
and the holders of the fortress might have 
known the healing efficacy of the spring. 
But be that as it may, the Romans would not 
have been long in testing its qualities. Nearly 
a century and a half before (B.c. 120) they 
had founded a colony at Aix, in order to 
secure themselves in possession of its warm 
mineral waters, and in Bath at any rate they 
showed a full appreciation of the value of 
their hygienic find. The remains of their 
baths, discovered and laid open by the anti- 
quarian zeal of Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., 
add another to those monuments of construc- 
tive labour which this nation of architectural 
Titans have left behind them in every quarter 
of. their world-wide empire. Here, as else 
where, they seem to have planned as for a 
dominion which was to endure for ever. The 
seale of their operations is the same in this 
work of luxury as in the fortified walls with 
which they encircled their settlements, and 
in the roads, the bridges, and the aqueducts by 
which they maintained their communications 
and supplied their daily needs. Far away in 
the recesses of this our foggy isle, the bath 
of the exiled Roman must needs, it seems, be 
something like 100 feet in length and sixty- 
eight feet in width, well-nigh filling the area 
of a vast hall, the vaulted roof of which (an 
after addition necessitated by our climate) was 
sustained at a probable height of nearly fifty 
feet by six massive piers forming clustered 
pilasters on either side. Did the exile require 
the cold douche after his warm bath? Then 
let the water be fetched by a subterranean 
conduit from the heights above the town ; 
and here sure enough is the delivery end of 
the venerable lead pipe which was “ laid on” 
from a spring on the Lansdown acclivity in 
the early second century of the Christian era. 
Such at least is the date which Mr. Davis 
conjecturally assigns to this most imposing 
and interesting piece of work ; for though 
the excavators have been fairly fortunate in 
turning up buried ornaments, coins, utensils, 
&e., they have lighted on nothing which 
fixes the period of the construction with 
exactitude. Of two inscribed tablets which 
have been unearthed, one, in cursive letters, 
at present defies interpretation, while the 
other unfortunately divides the learned so 
strangely that it contributes rather to the 
amusement than the instruction of the 
world. Professor Sayce is of opinion that it 
records “a cure from either bathing or 
taking the waters, certified by three great 














THE ROMAN BATH. 
From a Drawing by W. G. Appison. 


men ;” while Professor Zangemeister, of 
Heidelberg, reads it as an imprecation upon 
“a man who had stolen a table-cloth,” the 
suspected thief being one among the guests at 
a dinner-party |! But. beneath the silt of centu- 
ries may be hidden many more tablets which 
would show forth less dark sayings than this: 
for Mr. Davis believes that he has laid bare 
but a fraction of “the buried palace of our 
Roman predecessors,” and he pleads earnestly 
for the attention of some wealthy lover of 
antiquity and the arts who would be willing 
to supply the funds necessary to complete 
the excavations. Buildings, whose owners 
stand out for too exorbitant a compensation, 
at present stop the way, and though it may be 
well, perhaps, to wait for them to reduce their 
terms, it will really be a matter of national 
regret if the Corporation of Bath should ulti- 
mately fail to acquire the needed land. Now, 
therefore, is the time for those gentlemen who 
give hundreds for an orchid and thousands for 
a porcelain vase—now is their time to come 
forward and present their grateful country 
with a treasure which will enlarge the imagin- 
ations and instruct the minds of millions in- 
stead of merely delighting the eyes of a 
favoured few—a treasure more enduring than 
the life of flowers, and safe against the destroy- 
ing hand of the housemaid “ tidying up.” 


The baths of Bath, whether ancient or 
modern, must always form the central point 
of interest to any student of the history 
of the place—if only for the reason that 
their periods of vogue and neglect have 
coincided pretty exactly with the eras of 
greatest and least historic interest in the life 
of the city. The Roman evacuation of 
Britain in a.p. 420 left the baths in posses- 
sion of a people, who, whatever their love of 
bathing, were evidently less able to maintain 
so large an establishment as their military 
predecessors, and after the fall of the British 
before the Saxon power at the battle of 
Deorham in 577, there appears little doubt 
that the bath was deserted, “its hot waters 
allowed to flood its courts and corridors until 
the washings of the land on which the baths 
had been excavated gradually covered as a 
guardian the remains of their magnificence, 
and thus preserved them for thirteen hundred 
years.” To the Saxon period belongs the 
foundation of the nunnery of Osric, on the 
ruins of which the Abbey now stands ; but 
few or no visible traces of this era remain, 
and to any one gazing around him from the 
Abbey churchyard—the very omphalos of 
the city—the transition from the ancient to 
the modern world is interrupted by no 
medizval survivals. We pass straight from 
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these Roman ruins to an abbey church com- 
menced in the sixteenth and completed only 
in the seventeenth century ; near by, at the 
opposite end of what was probably the forum 
of the Roman city, stands the modern Pump- 
room with its effective colonnade and the still 
more modern hotel which faces it ; while but 
a few hundred yards’ walk in either direction 
will take us to the Parades or Milsom Street, 
to Queen’s Square or the Circus—to all in 
short that is most characteristic of that cen- 
tury in which Bath rose from the condition 
of a neglected provincial town into a sort of 
second capital of English fashion, the head- 
quarters for certain seasons of the year of 
all that was gay and witty and wicked and 
fascinating and frivolous in English society. 

Bath, however, has its modern as well as 
its ancient legend, and the “Beau Nash 
myth” is in some respects almost as fabulous 
as the story of Prince Bladud. The idea 
that Nash “made,” or “invented,” or “ cre- 
ated” Bath, as it is variously phrased, is to 
a great extent imaginary. A couple of royal 
visits, towards the close of the seventeenth 
and in the first years of the eighteenth 
century, had brought the city and its thermal 
waters into fresh notice, and when Nash went 
there to found his sovereignty in 1702, the 
place was fast growing, if it had not already 
grown, into a fashionable resort. It is no 
doubt true that he regularised, so to speak, 
the dissipation of its very mixed society, and 
true also that the droll despotism which the 
man’s singular mixture of vanity, impudence, 
and administrative ability enabled him to 
found there, may in itself have become one 
of the attractions of the place for the curious 
idlers of the metropolitan beau monde. But 
this hardly justifies the “ Beau’s” eulogists 
in speaking of him as the “maker of Bath” 
—especially, when, as a recent local historian, 
Mr. Peach, insists with much earnestness, we 
remember that Nash’s reign in great part 
synchronises with the lives of the greatest 
benefactor of the city, Ralph Allen, and its 
greatest beautifier, the architect John Wood. 
The former worthy—not so well remembered 
out of Bath in these days as a man should 
be whose name occurs in a couplet containing 
one of the most familiar quotations in the 
English language—had risen to wealth and 
reputation before the century had run a third 
of its course, and, in the way of developing 
the natural resources of Bath, he was doing 
good not exactly “ by stealth” perhaps, but 
no doubt “ blushing to find it fame” during 
most of the period throughout which Nash 
was marshalling fiddlers and fribbles in the 
assembly rooms and giving laws to gamesters 
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and demireps at the play tables. But as 
has been said, the visit of Mary of Modena 
in 1687, and the birth of a prince in the 


‘following year as a supposed consequence 


thereof, had previously tended to revive 
public belief—effaced since the cure of Anne 
of Denmark in 1616, no doubt by the 
troubles of the civil war—in the medicinal 
efficacy of the waters; and the voluptuous 
tastes which came in with the Restoration 
would in themselves have sufficed to account 
for the growing popularity of Bath as a 
mere pleasure resort. To about the date 
of Mary of Modena’s visit belongs the ex- 
tremely curious and interesting old print 
of the King’s and Queen's Baths recently 
purchased by the British Museum—a 
picture representing what is certainly a 
primitive, if not quite so barbarous a con- 
dition of manners as is recorded to have 
prevailed in the city a generation before. 
Wood, the architect, writing of the state of 
things in 1644 declares that “all kinds of 
disorders had grown to their highest pitch in 
Bath, insomuch that the streets and public 
ways of the city were become like so many 
dung-hills, slaughter-houses, and pig-styes. 
Butchers killed and dressed their cattle at 
their own doors: people washed every kind 
of thing they had to make clean at the 
common conduit in the open street. The 
baths were like so many bear-gardens, and 
modesty was entirely shut out of them. 
People of both sexes bathed by day and 
night naked, and dogs, cats, pigs, and even 
human creatures were hurled over the rails 
into the water while people were bathing in 
it.” Some little allowances must be made for ex- 
aggeration on the part of a writer who always 
showed a disposition to magnify the abuses 
which prevailed before his own day in a city 
which he did so much to improve ; but what 
we know of Bath at the time of the “avatar” 
of the great Nash may well convince us that 
the unsavoury description above quoted was 
not very wide of the facts. Later on, in the 
Restoration period, we have plenty of evidence 
in the pages of Pepys and others that the 
increasing popularity of the baths had not 
yet been overtaken by progress in orderly 
administration. Their management, however, 
was probably quite up to the standard of 
manners of the time, and it is just possible 
too, that things might have been somewhat 
more ceremoniously arranged in the most 
select of the various bathing places. Pepys 
for example draws a marked distinction be- 
tween them. In the entry in his Diary for 
June 15, 1668, he records that he “looked into 


the baths and found the king’s and queen’s 
, 

















BATH, FROM WIDCOMBE HILL, 


From a Drawing by W. G. Appison. 


full of a mixed sort of good and-bad, and the 
Cross [bath] almost only for the gentry.” 
Elsewhere, however, he speaks of the Queen’s 
Bath as being crowded with “very fine 
ladies,” while at the same time expressing 
doubts as to the cleanliness of the practice 
of “ going so many bodies together in the 
same water.” Women and men, he adds, 
with a slight touch of exaggeration, “live 
all the Season in these Waters, parboiled and 
look like Creatures of the Bath.” 

As usual, the diary of the gossiping secre- 
tary to the Admiralty is full of piquant 
illustrations of the manners of the time, 
and Mr. Davis in another of his interesting 
books, The Bathes of Bathes Ayde in the 
Reign of Charles II., has been greatly assisted 
by the Diary, in reproducing for his readers 
a very complete picture of a visitor’s “day” 
in Bath. Such a visitor, if a person of quality, 
would probably put up at the White Hart (not 
the present inn of that name, but a hostelry 
which stood where now stands the Grand 
Pump-Room Hotel), and on the following 
morning either in pursuit of health, or for the 
gratification of curiosity, he would betake 
himself to the baths. If medical advice was 
required beforehand, Dr. Pierce, the great 
man of the day would probably be consulted, 
though as many as twenty-four temporarily 
resident practitioners competed with this 
physician of the Corporation for the fees of 
the invahd. Arrived at the bath he would 
enter one of the “slips,” the humble ancestors 


of the present luxurious dressing-rooms— 
where he would find barely room enough for 
his clothes ; and then under the guidance of 
one of the “ serjeants of the bath,” he would 
descend into its waters. After a stay there 
of half-an-hour or so, or as much longer as 
suited his taste (for the bathers of those 
days seem to have had no fear of the con- 
stitutional effect of excessive immersion), he 
would be wrapped in flannel, and, unless he 
had specially engaged one of the rooms ad- 
joining the bath, carried back in a sedan- 
chair to his inn or lodging, to dress. The 
whole business, as a rule, could be con- 
cluded by an early hour of the morning 
(Pepys seems to have risen at 4 a.m. to take 
his bath on June 13, 1668), and the visitor 
after having cooled and breakfasted would 
have the whole day before him. His oppor- 
tunities of amusement were ample. ‘Ihe 
royal game of tennis could be enjoyed in 
the tennis-court, one of the entrances to 
which was from the queen’s bath; a large 
racquet-court and a fives-court stood immedi- 
ately outside the west gate; there were 
bowling-greens for the grave and leisurely 
recreation of bowls; there was fishing in 
the river and in the moat in the Ham 
Gardens; there was a cock-pit for the 
noble sport of cock-fighting, and a bull- 
ring for the gentle pastime of bull-baiting. 
Nor was there wanting food for the inquiring 
mind. The days of clubs and reading-rooms 
were not yet, but the visitor to Bath was. 
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not condemned to burst in ignorance of what 
was going on in the greater world of London. 
An entry in the council-book records a 
resolution by “generall consent” of the 
City Fathers “that five-and-twenty shillings 
shall be quarterly paid for a Newes-Letter to 
be sent to the Mayor of the City for the 
tyme being, and to remayne at his house for 
the publique view of this Corporation, the 
first quarter beginning from the sixth day of 
the present February.” And to this ancient 
forerunner of the piles of “dailies” which 
the 5.30 a.m. train from- Paddington delivers 
nowadays each morning at the Bath railway 
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in the city, when Nash made his appearance 
there in 1700, and he may perhaps have 
considered, on the principle that he “who 
serves the altar may live by the altar,” that 
after having purified and methodised the 
cult of the goddess Fortune, he was entitled 
to draw, as for many years he undoubtedly 
did draw, a handsome income from her ser- 
vice. Nash, it has been already admitted, 
was undoubtedly a great reformer of external 
manners, and, if there were any truth in 
the most amazing paradox ever hazarded 
by the audacity of eloquence, he might boast 
that vice under his rule “lost half its evil 








THE AVON AND NORTH PARADE BRIDGE, BATH. 
From a Drawing by W. @. Apprson, 


station the visitor, it seems, was permitted 
access. The principai promenade of the city 
was then, as for many years afterwards, the 
Gravel Walk, now known as Orange Grove, 
a spot commanding a fine view of the 
beautiful valley to the east, with the hamlet 
of Bathwick straggling up the hill now 
covered by the handsome suburb of that 
name, and the distant church of Bath- 
Hampton nestling amid its coeval trees. 
Of the indoor amusements of this particular 
period we know less ; but that gambling filled 
a very important place amongst them, is 
certain. High play with probably a con- 
siderable admixture of unfair play was rife 


in losing all its grossness.” He certainly did 
good service in the enforcement of stricter 
rules of social etiquette, and in the discour- 
agement of duelling ; and the autocratic airs 
of the M.C. who refused to allow another 
dance at the end of an evening even to 
oblige a princess of the blood, and who 
snatched off the apron of a duchess, worn 
contrary to his orders, and flung it into a 
crowd of waiting-women as fitting wear only 
for them, supplied no doubt the kind of 
discipline which the time and place demanded. 
But while Nash was reforming the manners 
—certainly not the morals—of Bath, Ralph 
Allen was developing its industry, and Wood 











THE PARADE AT BATH IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tomson. 








From a Drawing by Hucn THomson. 
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under his encouragement adorning the streets. 
It is mainly to them, therefore, that we owe 
all that is most characteristic in the existing 
city, and all that in its outward aspect 
recalls those patch and powder days 
with which, more than with any 
earlier or later period, we are most 


may serve to illustrate without exhausting 
the list of notables—men to most of whom 
Bath has been something more than a place 
of casual visit, and of some of whom it was 





of us accustomed to associate it. L = 


The Pump-room and the baths, the {— 
Circus and the Parades—it is about | — 
these that the spirit of the eighteenth | 
century chiefly seems to linger. The |= 
days of drums and routs, of faro and | 
hazard, of minuets in the “ Lower 
Rooms,” and duels in the King’s 
Mead Fields, the 
days when the 
Abbey Church- 
yard would be 
crowded at the 
drinking hour 
with the sedan 
chairs of the 
invalids and 
fashionables 
who were them- 
selves throng- 
ing the Pump- 
room—thedays ~ 
in short which 
the comedies of 
Sheridan keep 
alive for us on 
the larger na- 
tional scale, as 
does Anstey’s 
clever but over-. 
rated satire in 
the narrower 
local fashion, 
may be roughly 















reckoned as ex- 
tending from the 
second quarter 
of the last to the 
beginning of the present century. It was 
during this period, too, that Bath has accu- 
mulated that mass of historic associations 
which give it among English cities a place 
only-paralleled by that of the metropolis itself. 
Nowhere in England have so many of her 
greatest sons, statesmen, warriors, poets, 
artists, romancists taken up at various times 
their abode, or left behind them such clear 
recollections of their sojourn. The names of 
Chatham and his yet greater son, of Burke 
and Camden, of Wolfe and Nelson, and 
Sir Sidney Smith, of Gainsborough and 
Lawrence, of Fielding, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Jane Austen, Landor, 
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BROAD STREET, BATH. 
From a Drawing by W. G. App1son. 


either the actual birthplace or for long periods 
the home. The elder Pitt was for many years 
member for the city, and visited it at frequent 
intervals throughout his life to obtain that 
relief from his famous malady which its waters 
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never failed to afford. The comparative 
smallness of the place has made it possible 
to fix the exact abodes of nearly all the 
celebrities who have dwelt there; and no 
other city, therefore, can show so remarkable 
a list of historic houses. It was at No. 7, 
Circus that Pitt entertained General Wolfe 
on the eve of the latter's departure in com- 
mand of the expedition to Quebec—the 
memorable occasion when the young soldier 
so astounded his host by his gasconade and 
actual physical sword-flourishings, that the 
minister upon Wolfe’s departure, exclaimed 
in dismay to Lord Temple, “Good God! 
that I should have intrusted the fate of the 
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wooded summits of the Beacon Hill. The 
houses occupied by Nelsen, by Goldsmith, 
and by Wordsworth can still be identified, 
though these names are among the few on 
the above cited list which possess only tran- 
sitory associations with Bath. But Lawrence 
was born there, and it was the birthplace 
of many famous pictures of Gainsborough, 
who, indeed, created during his residence 
there, the reputation which he brought with 
him to London. Southey passed his boy- 
hood at the house of his aunt, Miss Tyler in 
Walcot, with a garden sloping down to the 
Avon bank. The memory of Sheridan’s 
connection with the city will live as long as 





PRIOR PARK HOUSE, BATH. 
From a Drawing by W. G. Appis0n. 


country and the administration to such 
hands!” It was at No. 11, North Parade, 
that Edmund Burke spent four out of the 
last six years of his exhausted life, quitting 
it only to return home, in order, as he said, 
to be “nearer a habitation more permanent.” 
Bath witnessed the last frettings of the 
scabbard by that too keenly-tempered blade, 
and on July 9 of the same year the great 
orator died. Lord-Camden, whose son repre- 
sented Bath in Parliament, was a constant 
visitor to the city, and his connection with 
it is commemorated by that finely-placed 
crescent which looks down upon the quaint 
steep streets of Walcot from beneath the 


The Rivals,and so will that of Elizabeth Linley, 
famous in her own day for her beauty and 
her song, but better remembered in ours 
by the romance of Sheridan’s courtship and 
marriage. The extent of Fielding’s associa- 
tion with Bath—or rather the extent to 
which his romances reproduce the scenes 
and personages of the place—is, unfortunately, 
somewhat uncertain: though loyal sons of 
Bath indeed will admit no uncertainty about 
it. Upon the admitted fact that Fielding 
lived some time in the suburb of Tiverton 
or Twerton-on-Avon on the west of the city, 
and that during this period he was a constant 
(Mr. Graves, rector of Claverton, says an 
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almost daily) guest of Ralph Allen’s, is based 
the true faith of the Bathonian that the 
scenery of Z’om Jones is that of Prior Park, 
that Ralph Allen himself is Allworthy, and 
that the “‘ Homerical battle” in which Molly 
Seagrim displayed such prowess, was actually 
conceived by the novelist as having been 
fought in Claverton Churchyard! The last 
theory of course is necessarily incapable of 
disproof, but indeed the evidence for the two 
former is too slender even to have attracted 
the notice of the latest and most painstaking 
of Fielding’s biographers ; and Bath cannot 
allege what would have been the most 
valuable of all critical confirmation of 
its legend—the imprimatur of Mr. Austin 
Dobson. That Ralph Allen is ‘one of the 
two persons referred to in the Dedication of 
Tom Jones as “ two of the best and worthiest 
men in the world, who are strongly and 
zealously my friends,’ is evident enough 
from Fielding’s application to the unknown 
benefactor of Pope’s famous line. But 
there is no special feature in the novelist’s 
description of Allworthy which identifies 
him with the owner of Prior Park, and so 
far is the novelist’s picture of the squire’s 
house and grounds from recalling Ralph 
Allen’s dwelling and its surroundings, that 
the one seems to have been made almost 
deliberately unlike the other. Allwerthy’s 
house is described as a Gothic building, 
which Prior Park House is not; and it is 
placed “ on the south-east side of a hill, but 
nearer to the bottom than the top of it,” 


whereas its alleged original has a north ' 


aspect and is almost at the top of the ravine dn 
which it stands. That Prior Park is pictur- 
esque, like the park described in Jom Jones, 
is as true as that there is a river both in 


Monmouth and in Macedon. One cannot help 
wishing, however, that the “first of modern 
novels,” might really have been born in this 
beautiful glen ; and still more that its author, 
as a cognate legend has it, might have con- 
conceived it in that exquisite nook of 
Widcombe—the choicest gem in the city’s 
sylvan setting—where the high-walled road 
winds between the ivy-mantled village church 
and the manor-house built by Inigo Jones. 

Space however would fail me to pursue 
further the literary associations of the city ; 
for to pursue them further would take us to 
the days when Landor strode its Parades in 
his strange life-mood of defiant meditation, 
and when the strenuous idlers of Milsom 
Street were made to yield their humorous 
“harvest” to Jane Austen’s “quiet eye.” 
Those who value the associations of letters 
and who care to re-people the world with the 
spirits who have instructed and delighted it, 
should visit Bath for themselves. Others, 
with whom the needs of the present count 
for more than the romance of the past, 
it may be useful to disabuse of the common 
notion that Bath is a shrunken and a faded 
relic of bygone times. A dozen years ago 
this might have been true, but it is true no 
longer. The city has greatly revived of 
late ; its “cure” has become more popular ; 
it has not disdained to advertise itself and 
has done so on the whole judiciously. It has 
ceased to belong to the category of the 
“dead-alive,” and has entered that of. the 
“lively.” It has, in fact, added the claims of 
a cheerful, a thriving, a well-found and well- 
kept city to the attractions which it 
before as one of the most beautiful and 
interesting spots in England. 

H. D. Tram. 





FRAOMENT OF A FRIEZE FOUND IN THE ROMAN BATHS. 
From a Drawing by W. G. Apptsox. 
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Kindly watcher by my bed, lift no voice in prayer, 

Waste not any words on inc when the hour is nigh— 
Let a stream of melody but flow from some sweet player, 
And meekly will I lay my head and fold my hands to die. 


Sick am I of idle words, past all reconciling— 

Words that weary and perplex, and pander, and conceal ; 
Wake the sounds that cannot lie, for all their sweet beguiling; 
The language one need fathom not, but only hear and feel. 


aH, Let them roll once more to me, and ripple in my hearing, 
TBR AN ’ Like waves upon some lonel beach where no craft anchoreth ; 
j . \\ Ay MAN That I may steep my soul therein, and craving naught, nor fearing, 
KAS NW VY ‘\ \ Nines 6 Drift on through slumber to a dream, and through a dream to death. 
AY) Wat aber his AAA DUNN Mies, Groror pu Maurier (from the French of MaDame Nucker) 


DER TOD ALS FREUND. 


Engraved by J. D. Cooper, from a Drawing by Georor pu MAvRreR. 
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N the conveniently vague 
period known as “anti- 
quity” the dance was of 
two kinds, sacred and pro- 
fane. Specimens of the 
sacred dance, as practised 
among the Egyptians in 
comparatively recent times, 

may be seen in Verdi's Aida. In Massenet’s 

Hérodiade, again, we have an example of the 

‘ kind of dancing supposed to have been per- 

formed in the ancient Jewish temple. That 

from the earliest times dances have in moments 
of ecstasy been executed by holy persons in 
presence of sacred objects is perfectly well 
known ; and it would be interesting, though 
perhaps difficult, to fix the date at which 
dancing was given up as a religious exercise 
to be continued only as a mundane diversion. 

The theatre, with a like origin, has gone 

through the same changes as those by which 

the history of the dance has been marked ; 
and in the present day there are countries 
not far distant where the ballet is sometimes 

a majestic entertainment and never more 

frivolous than many other forms of the 

drama. 

Drawing-room dances, the subject of the 
present article, seem to have had their 
origin chiefly in stage dances, and to have 
been directly derived from the modified forms 
of stage dances practised in palaces and 
private houses by companies of amateurs. 
Drawing-room dancing, as distinguished from 
ballet dancing and the national dance of 
peasants, has found its chief centre in 
France; whence, like fashions of many 
other kinds, it has spread to different 
parts of Europe. It was introduced, how- 
ever, into France by the Italians, whose 
magnificent entertainments of the singing 
and dancing kind were nationalised in her 
adopted country by Catherine de Medici. 
The exotic found itself planted in congenial 
soil, and the dance has flourished in France 





ever since. Henry IV. was a most deter- 
mined dancer, and according to Cahuzac, 
author of the 7raité Historique de la Danse, 
it was under this king that the French people 
danced the most. The dances at the court 
of Louis XIII. used to be directed by no . 
less a personage than Richelieu, who, it may 
be hoped, was more successful as a ballet- 
master than as a dramatist. Louis XIV., 
king of dancers and chief dancer among 
kings, carried his passion for what some call 
the terpsichorean, others the saltatory, art, 
so far as to found, not a dancing academy 
but an academy of dancing, which was placed 
under the musical direction of Lulli, the 
introducer, or at least, establisher of opera 
in France. 

The minuet (of which the name, menuet, 
is said to be derived from menu, as indicat- 
ing the little steps of which it is composed) 
is especially associated with the period of 
Louis XIV. It was natural that a great. 
many things should happen during the reign 
of this monarch, which, if glorious was also 
exceptionally long. The genius of Moliére 
belonged as much and the genius of Corneille 
belonged more to the reign of Louis XIII. 
than to that of his successor. But the story 
of the minuet is all the great monarch’s 
own; and the grand air with which this 
master of the “noble” style of dancing 
performed the dance considered “noble” 
among all others has often been celebrated. 
He danced his minuets to the music composed 
specially for them by Lulli. 

Minuets formed part of most of the ballets 
and divertissements in which Louis le Grand 
loved to figure ; and it continued to be the 
favourite dance both of the stage and of the 
ball-room during the Regency, throughout 
the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVL, 
and up to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
The art of dancing it was taught by pro- 
fessors who seem to have excelled in 
fatuity and in fanaticism for this frivolous 
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art the famous dancing master of Moliére’s 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. The saying attri- 
buted to one of these vain enthusiasts—i y 
a un monde dans un menuet—has become pro- 
verbial. They are accused by contemporary 
writers of behaving with the greatest inso- 
lence to the high-born ladies whom they 
instructed in the mysteries of the minuet 
and gavotte, and of carrying their pretensions 
in the matter of money so far as to demand 
from them, for each lesson, un écu de six 
livres, about five shillings of our money. 
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then quite extraneous when employed in 
this manner; for what can minuets and 
rigodons have to do in a tragedy? . . . Most 
of the ballets have as many separate sub- 
jects as there are acts, and these subjects 
are linked together by certain metaphysical 
relations which the spectator could never 
conceive if the author did not take care to 
explain them to him in the prologue. The 
seasons, the ages, the senses, the elements— 
what connection have they with dancing ? . 

Some of the pieces, such as the Carnival and 











IN THE BALL-ROOM. 
From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomsox. 


One may form some idea of the passion 
with which, during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, dancing was cultivated 
in France by what Rousseau, in his Musical 
Dictionary, tells us as to its popularity on 
the stage, and by what in Rousseau’s Nouw- 
velle Héloise the hero, St. Preux, writes on 
the subject of stage dancing to the heroine, 
Julie. “ Priests,’ says St. Preux, “dance, 
soldiers dance, gods dance, devils dance, there 
is dancing even at funerals—dancing @ propos 
of everything. Dancing is now the fourth 
of the fine arts constituting the lyrical 
scene. The three others are imitative; but 
what does this imitate? Nothing. It is 


Folly, are purely allegorical ; but these are 
the most insupportable of all.” 

The gavotte, more modern, though in the 
present day quite as old-fashioned as the 
minuet, belongs to the last days of the French 
monarchy, which it survived to become for 
a time the favourite dance of the “ Merveil- 
leuses ’’ and the “ Incroyables ”’ of the Direc- 
tory. Like so many other dances it is of 
national or rather local origin, and takes its 
name from Gap, whose inhabitants, called 
“gavots”’ and “gavottes,” say that their 
little town is at equal distance from Geneva, 
Lyons, Turin, Avignon, and Marseilles. The 
“ gavotte” was introduced as a pendant to 
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the minuet ; probably at a time when people 
were beginning to get tired of the more 
ancient dance ; from which it differs in the 
first place by being danced to music in two- 
four instead of like the minuet in three- 
four time. As a musical form it has 
never possessed for composers the same 
attraction as the minuet; though of late 
years it has been cultivated to some extent 
by composers who seeking for the new have 
only been able to find it in a revival of the 
old. Every one has heard at orchestral con- 
certs the minuets and gavottes of Boc- 
cherini, and there is a charming example of 
the gavotte in Ambroise Thomas’s opera of 
Mignon. The gavotte was first brought into 
general favour by Marie Antoinette, who 
danced it at court as a sequel to the minuet. 
Hence the name menuet de la cour given to 
the two dances considered as one. It was 
replaced for a time during the Reign of 
Terror by the more lively Carmagnole ; and 
though it flourished again in the luxurious 
days of the Directory, it died out under the 
Empire, which was not indeed a dancing but 
a fighting period. 

Drawing-room dances have, as_ before 
observed, been in some cases borrowed from 
the stage. They have also been adopted 
from foreign countries; and among the 
French they have often been deliberately 
invented by dancing masters of a creative 
turn of mind. No form of drawing-room 
dance seems however to have enjoyed a long 
life; each new century, each new period 
within a century having dances of its own. 
In a ball-room programme of twenty or 
thirty years ago the list of dances would have 
included quadrilles, polkas, waltzes with per- 
haps a final galop ; while sixty or seventy years 
ago, at the time of the great peace, when the 
allied sovereigns were visiting London and 
Almacks was in its glory, the favourite 
dance (the waltz, already introduced, having 
been found difficult to acclimatize) was cer- 
tainly the quadrille. Even fifty years ago 
the dancing of quadrilles was considered an 
art and mystery well worth acquiring ; and 
Mr. N. P. Willis, in his Pencillings by the 
Way, published about this time, discourses 
learnedly as to the proper execution of this 
and that figure, and boasts that certain 
methods of advancing and retiring invented 
at Parishad reached New York and been 
adopted there before being introduced into 
London. The quadrille did indeed for many 
years enjoy a full and vigorous life. Its his- 
tory is a strange one: for though it has 
always been regarded in England as a 
characteristically French dance it is never- 
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theless of English origin. The quadrille or 
contre-danse was borrowed from the English 
country dance ; a fact accepted, together 
with the etymology of the name, by all 
French writers on the subject. The French 
dancing-masters of the time of the Regency 
varied, however, the English figures with new 
combinations of their own ; and the brilliant 
idea occurred to one of them of placing the 
couples, not in long double lines, but in com- 
pact squares. One dancing-master immor- 
talised himself by devising the figure to which 
the name of TJrenise was given. His own 
name was Trenitz; and for a time the new 
figure shed upon him the same sort of lustre 
with which the late Count Nesselrode shone 
as the originator of whist without trumps and 
iced plum pudding. 

How the first figure of a quadrille came to 
be known as pantalon, the second as [’été, the 
third as la poule, and the new fourth, by 
which Ja trenise was one day to be replaced 
as la pastorale, or pastourelle, it might be 
hard to say. The names may in some cases 
have been borrowed from English country 
dances ; or they may have been due solely to 
the imagination of the Parisian dancing- 
masters. The connection of the new fourth 
figure with pastoral pursuits, of the third 
with a hen, of the second with summer, or of 
the first with either Pantaloon or pantaloons 
is by no means clear. The last figure was 
always known simply as la finale. It is 
danced, however, with many variations, and 
in ancient days it was not every one who 
knew which of the variations was at a par- 
ticular moment in fashion. 

For a considerable period quadrilles seem 
to have been danced to one recognised set. of 
tunes, which may possibly however at long 
intervals have been changed. Composers of 
eminence did not disdain to write quadrille 
music ; and Herz, to whom society is indebted 
for the terrible drawing-room piece known as 
the “air with variations” (happily no longer 
in fashion) produced some fifty or sixty years 
ago a set of quadrilles which for a long time 
afterwards were known emphatically and ex- 
clusively as the “ first set.” Some years later 
it occurred to Musard, after he had composed 
a certain number of original quadrilles, that it 
would be convenient to borrow the melodies of 
future quadrilles from the operas in vogue ; 
and from the days of Musard until now the 
directors of dance orchestras and the com- 
posers of dance music generally have not 
scrupled to lay hands on no matter what 
music which, by quickening or slackening the 
time, sometimes even by elongating or 
shortening the phrase, and by changing the 
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From a picture by WaATTEAU. 


tempo, they could convert into suitable quad- 
rille tunes. 

It would be interesting to know who fixed 
the music of each particular figure. But it is 
an invariable rule that the music of the first 
figure must be in six-eight time, that of the 
second in two-four time, that of the third in 
six-eight time, that of the fourth in two-four 
or sometimes by exception, six-eight time, 
and that of the finale in two-four time played 
more quickly than the music of the second 
figure—accelerated indeed to the tempo of the 
galop. Several French composers have 
written original quadrilles of considerable 
merit. But for many years past it has not 
been considered worth while to invent new 
melodies when so many available ones were 
to be found in the operas of the day. 

Polkas and waltzes are often like quadrille 
tunes, dug out of their places in the last 
popular opera, and presented separately or 
in a suite under the name of the work from 
which. they are borrowed. There is no 
particular objection to this process when the 
melody has been originally written in waltz 
or in polka ferm. Bnt unfortunately any 


melody which happens to be in triple, or in 
quadruple time is thought fit material for 
conversion into a waltz ora polka, There is 
a waltz for instance on motives from the 
Lucia, in which the duet for Edgardo and 
Lucia at the end of the first act, and even 
the air of Lucia’s mad scene, are employed 
as suitable themes for dancing purposes. 
The melody of the prayer in Mosé in Egitto 
has with still less excuse been used for the 
middle part of the last figure of a quadrille. 
There are probably dancers who do not 
object to being reminded in this strange 
manner of the favourite operas of the day. 
It must in fairness, moreover, be remembered 
that there are some operas which lend them- 
selves readily enough to this mode of treat- 
ment: Martha for instance, that “polka in 
four acts’ as some one has called it. Some 
operatic composers have expressed great 
indignation at the use made by dance 
arrangers of their more or less dramatic 
melodies.. But Mozart could afford to smile 
at such treatment ;‘and when, in the music 
gardens of Vienna, he heard fragments 
from his operas presented in the form of 
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dances, he was amused, if. not absolutely 
delighted. 

The polka, introduced some forty 
years ago, was represented at the time as 
the invention of a Bohemian nobleman who 
had seen better days. If this impoverished 
magnate had taken out a patent for his 
dance, he might have made an immense 
fortune by it. As it was, it must have put 
much money into the pockets of dancing 
masters; for when the polka was suddenly 
introduced, every one had to learn it. It 
seemed novel both in rhythm and in step, 
though as a matter of fact the rhythm was 
precisely that of the Polish national dance, 
known as the Krakoviak, or in French 
Cracovienne, the traditional dance of the 
peasants about the neighbourhood of Cracow, 
fitted with an appropriate tune, which is 
popular throughout Poland, but especially in 
the vicinity of its place of origin. The 
polka, however, was not 
destined to enjoy the 
long-continued favour 
of the waltz, 
which has 
virtually 


SOME PEOPLE WHO DON’T DANCE, 
From a Drawing ty Hucu THomson, 


banished from London ball-rooms all other 
dances. 

There are many ancient dances, forgotten 
as such, which are still familiar to us by their 
music, and which may still be seen on the 
operatic stage. The eighteenth century 
minuet, for instance, is danced in Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, and used at one time (con- 
trary, it need scarcely be said to the intentions 
of the composer) to be followed by the more 
modern gavotte. The lively dance, in the 
opening scene of Rigoletto belongs not to the 
period of Verdi but to that in which the 
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action of the piece is supposed to take place. 
The rigodon, again, is known to us not by 
the dance itself, but by the music proper to 
it. Most pianists of the present day have for 
instance heard, even if they have not them- 
selves played, the rigodon of Raff. This 
dance, is said to have been invented bya 
dancing master named “Rigaud.” Its 
original name was “ Rigaudon.” 

The mazurka has never made its way in 
England, probably because it is of too de- 
monstrative a character to suit our demure 
tastes. Another of the three great Polish 
national dances, the polska 
or polonaise, is scarcely 
a dance at all, but 
rather a formal 
promenade 




















to music 
of a particular 
character in three-four time, 
generally with a strong accent 
on the second beat in the bar. The 
krakoviak is, as already suggested, a 
possible parent of the polka; of the polka, 
that is to say, as it used to be danced on 
the stage with hops and kicks—the parent 
of the polka with the. conventional slide of 
the ball-room. 

Very few composers have distinguished 
themselves in the polka form, which com- 
pared with the waltz form, is almost vulgar. 
Those who remember Madame Bosio’s singing 
of the vocal polka from Alary’s 7're Nozze 
will, perhaps, not think so, But the grace 
of that charming vocalist would have refined 
anything; and against dozens of beautiful 
waltzes that can be remembered by every one, 
how many tolerable polkas can be placed ? 

The galop is hardly known to the present 
generation. As for its music, all that need 
be said of it is that at least one spirited and 




















A DANCING LESSON. 
From a Drawing by Hucu THomson. 


tuneful example of the form exists in Auber’s 
Invitation to the Ball presented in Gustavus 
IIT, first as a song for the page—the original 
of Oscar in Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera—and 
afterwards, with quickened time, as a dance 
for the entire assembly. For many years 
Auber’s Invitation to the Ball was the only 
galop recognised ; and Auber’s music, which 
first made this dance popular, lasted almost 
as long as the dance itself. 

The waltz, generally supposed to be of 
German origin, is claimed as an ancient na- 
tional dance by the French. According to 
this view, it was re-introduced into France 
about the time of the Revolution, and was 
soon adopted by all classes of society. In 
Germany, however, the waltz seems to be 
a traditional dance ; and the peasants in all 
parts of Germany may be seen waltzing at 
their village festivals. Alfred de Musset 
recognises the thoroughly German character 
of the waltz when he writes : 

“Je voudrais au moins qu’une duchesse en France 

Sft valser aussi bien qu’un bouvier allemand.” 


In France waltzing is an acquired art, and 
those alone waltz who have been systematic- 
ally taught. A dance closely resembling the 
waltz, if not the waltz itself, was danced in 
Provence at least seven hundred years ago. 
It was called the volta, and from Provence 
made its way to Paris, where, during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it was much 
in vogue at the court. From France, accord- 
ing to the French view of the matter, the 
volta passed to Germany, where the name 
was corrupted into walzer. As the verb 
walzen means simply “ to turn,” “ to revolve,” 
etymology seems to countenance the German 
origin of this very German dance. It was 
not until some years after its alleged re-intro- 
duction into France that the waltz reached 
England, where its adoption provoked severe 
criticism on the part of Byron and other 
moralists. Byron’s poem on the waltz repre- 
sented no doubt the prejudices of a large 
portion of society; and for many years 
afterwards the waltz was looked upon in 
many circles with grave suspicion. Young 
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ladies were frequently to be met with who, 
dancing other dances, declined to waltz; and 
the feeling on the subject entertained by a 
good number of men was no doubt accurately 
expressed in certain lines cited in the corre- 
spondence of Miss Mitford. 

“T am happy,” wrote Sir W. Elford to 
Miss Mitford, December, 1813, “that you 
think with me about waltzing. Have you 
seen Sir H. Englefield’s verses? They appear 
to me perfect, as touching forcibly the proper 
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From the rosebud you’ve shaken the tremulous 
dew ; 

What you’ve touched you may take, pretty 
waltzer—adieu !” 


“T wish all good people,” adds Sir W. 
Elford, “would lift up their voices against 
the introduction of this dance. I am sure it 
will never be generally tolerated in this 
country, unless the moral feeling of the 
community has undergone a change, which 
I trust is not yet the case.” 





A LADY DANCING. 
From a picture by WaTTEAU. 


points. They are supposed to be indignantly 
addressed to the man who is found waltzing 
with the poet’s mistress :’’--- 


“What ! the girl I adore by another embraced ! 

What ! the balm of her breath shall another 
man taste ? 

What ! pressed in the dance by another man’s 
knee ? 

What ! panting recline on another than me! 

Sir, she is yours ; you have pressed from the 
grape its fine blue, 


It does not seem to have occurred to any 
modern French writer that waltzing could be 
considered improper ; but the volta or volte, 
which, to judge by descriptions, possessed the 
main features of the waltz, was often con- 
demned in the primitive days to which it 
belonged. A writer of the sixteenth century, 
Thoinot Arbeau by name, in a book entitled 
Orchéographie, written with the view of 
enabling all persons “to learn and practise 
the honest exercise of dancing,” speaks very 
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slightingly of the volte, and points out that 
the giddiness likely to be caused by it is not 
of a physical nature alone. 

But questions of propriety and impropriety 
are often mere questions of custom ; and the 
dance which scandalised the mothers and even 
the daughters of George IV.’s time is accepted 
without hesitation in the reign of Victoria. 
Not to waltz in the present day would be 
simply not to dance. At many balls waltzes 
are danced throughout the evening, as at 
many dinners nothing but champagne is 
drunk. As dancing masters must live, new 
waltz steps are from time to time invented ; 
and these serve the good purpose of excluding 
dancers who do not keep pace with the move- 
ment of their time. When aman finds that 
a particular step he had learned in his youth 
has passed out of fashion if not out of 
memory, he will scarcely be foolish enough to 
learn a new one. His dancing days are over ; 
and the changed step has in a forcible manner 
reminded him of it. The German peasant 
waltzes now as he has waltzed for centuries 
past. He goes on turning, like the river in 
Horace in omne volubilis evum, and nothing 
will tell him to stop but age and stiffness of 
limb. 

That the waltz is the most charming dance 
ever invented is sufficiently proved by the 
quantity of beautiful music in waltz form 
written by modern composers, from Weber 
to Offenbach and from Beethoven to Brahms. 
Like the temperance fiddlers of Kriloff’s 
fable, who were “good men but bad musi- 
cians,” Beethoven’s waltzes are good as 
music, but detestable as music for dancing. 
Not so the waltzes of Weber, the inventor 
or, at least, perfector of the form, whose 
irresistible Jnvitation to the Waltz still re- 
mains the most melodious and most rhyth- 
mical specimen of this fascinating class of 
music. The Invitation to the Waltz was 
not, it need scarcely be said, written as dance 
music ; but a waltz that cannot be danced to 
deserves to be put in the same category as 
songs that cannot be sung; and Weber's 
typical, monumental waltz, at once the most 
classical and the most romantic example of 
the style seems, as introduced with Berlioz’s 
orchestration in that master’s version of Der 
Freischiitz, to have been primarily written to 
suit the steps of the dancers. Beethoven’s 
waltzes, with all their beauty—which, since 
they are the work of Beethoven, one is 
bound to admit—might have been written to 
accompany the steps of those elephants who, 
in the circus of Imperial Rome, were trained 
to walk on the tight rope. 

Modern waltz music comes almost ex- 
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clusively from Vienna. Chopin, indeed, is 
the only composer not of Viennese origin 
who has written perfect waltzes. Some of the 
Viennese waltz-makers were not, it is true, 
born at Vienna. Gung’l, for instance, was 
a Hungarian. But the composer is some- 
times formed by his audience, and at Vienna 
a beautiful waltz is more readily appreciated 
than elsewhere. Lanner, Labitzky and the 
Strausses all belonged by birth or by adop- 
tion to Vienna. For the last sixty years all 
Europe has danced to the music of waltzes 
by some member of the Strauss family ; by 
Johann Strauss the elder, or Johann Strauss 
the younger, or by one of the brothers of 
this younger Johann. Among other ground- 
less accusations brought against the English 
by Heine (who however became reconciled to 
us before he died) is that of being unable to 
waltz in time even to the music of Strauss. 
It was on the authority of Johann the 
elder that Heine made this charge, which 
in the present day will be received with 
incredulity. That the Strausses possessed, 
and that the younger members of the family 
still possess, a special aptitude for waltz 
composition amounting almost to genius, can 
scarcely be denied; and negative proof of 
this is given by the comparative failure of 
far greater composers, such as Donizetti and 
Verdi who have both written formal waltzes ; 
the former in the third act of Don Pasquale, 
the latter in the first act of La Traviata. 
Of late years many composers have written 
waltz melodies for the voice. Venzano is 
believed to have originated this style, which 
has been continued with striking success by 
Arditi. Gounod, in his Romeo and Juliet, has 
written for the heroine a very charming waltz, 
to which pedantic objection has been made 
on the untenable ground that the waltz form 
was not known in the days of the Montagues 
and the Capulets. The earliest specimen 
of the waltz for the voice occurs, so far as I 
know, in Glinka’s second and last opera, 
Ruslan e Ludmla, produced in 1842. 

The cotillon has no special dance rhythm 
inseparably connected with it ; and though it 
is usually danced in waltz step, it is some- 
times executed successively to the music of 
the waltz, the polka, and the mazurka. In 
Russia and Poland it is often danced in 
mazurka step alone. The leader of the 
cotillon may please himself in these matters. 
But if in England he ordered the musicians 
to play a mazurka and began with his partner 
to dance it, he would probably have but few 
followers. The cotillon is looked upon among 
the French as a dance in which every one 
may take part without limit of age, much 
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indeed as Sir Roger de Coverley is regarded 
in England. Many of the most distinguished 
cotillon leaders have been by no means young 
men, and an authority on this subject declares 
that ladies who can dance at all may dance 
the cotillon until the age of forty-five. This 
view would not be accepted in England, where 
the cotillon is generally danced by those who 
have still a passion for dancing ; very young 
persons, that is to say. A Pole will dance 
the mazurka, which to him is more or less a 
war-dance, to any age. But the Poles have 
almost a mania for dancing, and at a ball in 
a Polish country-house, the dancing only 
finishes to begin again. Thus when dawn 
seems to have brought the festivities to an 
end, the hosts, or in their temporary absence 
the guests, will darken the room, and, 
prolonging the night well into the day, go 
on dancing for several hours more. 

The cotillon is well suited to determined 
dancers, as it can be continued for an un- 
limited time. The figures must of course be 
frequently varied and partners frequently 
changed. The handkerchief figure, the cushion 
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figure, and above all, the looking-glass figure, 
occur in almost every cotillon. The handker- 
chief is thrown in the Oriental manner, and 
with some little of the Oriental significance. 
The cushion is placed on the ground for the 
dancer to kneel upon until some other dancer 
comes to relieve him or her from the more or 
less humiliating position. The looking-glass, 
held by a lady, serves to reflect the features 
of the dancers who one by one pass behind 
her ; and she makes a gesture of wiping out 
the image of those who do not please her 
until at last a face more acceptable than the 
others presents itself, when the owner thereof 
becomes the lady’s partner. In Hungary I 
have seen a skipping-rope figure introduced 
with good effect. But it involved leaping as 
well as dancing, and made great demands 
on the agility of the performers. 

One way and another the cotillon offers 
great opportunities for the manifestation of 
preferences, the excitation of jealousies, and 
the practice of all the arts which are so 
intimately connected with the sometimes 
savage pleasures of the ball-room. 

H. Sutwertanp Epwarps, 
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AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. 


DAY THE TENTH. 


RyCANNOT advise Maxazion 
# asa bathing place. What 
a down-come from the 
picturesque vision of last 
night, to a small ugly 
fishy-smelling beach, 
which seemed to form a 
part of the town and its 
business, and was over- 
looked from everywhere ! 
Yet on it two or three family groups were 
evidently preparing for a dip, or rather a 
wade of about a quarter of a mile in 
exceedingly dirty sea water. 

“This will never do,” we said to our old 
Norwegian. “You must row us to some 
quiet cove along the shore, and away from 
the town.” 

He nodded his head, solemn and mute as 
the dumb boatman of dead Elaine, rowed us 
out seaward for about half-a-mile, and then 
proceeded to fasten the boat to a big stone, 
and walk ashore. The water still did not 
come much above his knees—he seemed quite 
indifferent to it. But we? 

Well, we could but do at Rome as the 
Romans do. Toilette in an open boat was 
evidently the custom of the country. And 
the sun was warm, the sea safe and 
shallow. Indeed, so rapidly did it subside, 
that by the time the bath was done, we were 
aground, and had to call at the top of our 
voices to our old man, who sat, with his 
back to us, dim in the distance, on another 
big stone, calmly smoking the pipe of peace. 

“We'll not try this again,” was the unani- 
mous resolve, as, after politely declining a 
suggestion that “the ladies should walk 





ashore—” did he think we were amphibious ? 
—we got ourselves floated off at last, and 
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rowed to the nearest landing point, the 
entrance to St. Michael's Mount. 

Probably nowhere in England is found 
the like of this place. Such a curious 
mingling of a medizval fortress and modern 
residence ; of antiquarian treasures and every 
day business ; for at the foot of the rock is a 
fishing village of about thirty cottages, which 
carries on a thriving trade ; and here also is 
a sort of station for the tiny underground- 
railway, which, worked by a continuous 
chain, fulfils the very necessary purpose 
(failing Giant Cormoran and wife) of carrying 
up coals, provisions, luggage, and all other 
domestic necessaries to the hill top. 

Thither we climbed by a good many weary 
steps, and thought, delightful as it may be to 
dwell on the top of a rock in the midst of the 
sea, like eagles in an eyrie, there are certain 
advantages in living on a level country road, 
or even in a town street. How in the world 
do the St. Aubyns manage when they go 
out to dinner? Two years afterwards, when 
I read in the paper that one of the daughters 
of the house, leaning over the battlements, 
had lost her balance and fallen ‘down, merci- 
fully unhurt, to the rocky slope below—the. 
very spot where we to-day sat so quietly 
gazing out on the lovely sea view—lI felt with 
a shudder that on the whole, it would be a 
trying thing to bring up a young family 
on St. Michael’s Mount. 

Still, generation after generation of honour- 
able St. Aubyns have brought up their 
families there, and oh! what a beautiful spot 
it is! How fresh, and yet mild blew the 
soft sea-wind outside of it, and inside, what 
endless treasures there were for the archzo- 
logical mind. The chapel alone was worth a 
morning’s study, even though shown—odd 
anachronism—by a footman in livery, who 
pointed out with great gusto the entrance 
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to a vault discovered during the last repairs, 
where was found the skeleton of a large man 

his bones only—no clue whatever as to 
who he was, or when imprisoned there. The 
“Jeames” of modern days told us this tale 
with a noble indifference. Nothing of the 
kind was likely to happen to him. 

Further still we were fortunate enough to 
penetrate, and saw the Chevy Chase Hall, 
with its cornice of hunting scenes, the 
drawing-room, the schoolroom—only fancy 
learning lessons there, amidst the veritable 
evidence of the history one was studying! 
And perhaps the prettiest bit of it all was 
our young guide, herself a St. Aubyn, with 
her simple grace and sweet courtesy, worthy 
of one of the fair ladies worshipped by King 
Arthur’s knights. 

We did not like encroaching on her kind- 
ness, though we could have stayed all day, 
admiring the curious things she showed us. 
So we descended the rock, and crossed the 
causeway, now dry, but very rough walking 
—certainly St. Michael’s Mount has its 
difficulties as a modern dwelling-house—and 
went back to our inn. For, having given 
our horse a forenoon’s rest, we planned a 
visit to that spot immortalised by nursery 
rhyme— 


“ As I was going to St. Ives 
I met a man with seven wives. 
Each wife had seven sacks ; 
Each sack had seven cats ; 
Each cat had seven kits ; 
Kits, cats, sacks, and wives,— 
How many were there going to St. Ives?” 


—One ; and after we had been there, we felt 
sure he never went again ! 

There were two roads, we learnt, to that 
immortal town; one very good, but dull; 
the other bad—and beautiful. We chose 
the latter, and never repented. 

Nor, in passing through Penzance, did we 
repent not having taken up our quarters 
there. It was pretty, but so _ terribly 
“ genteel,” so extremely civilised. Glancing 
up at the grand hotel, we thought with 
pleasure of our old-fashioned inn at Marazion, 
where the benign waiter took quite a fatherly 
interest in our proceedings, even to giving 
us for dinner our very own blackberries, 
gathered yesterday on the road, and politely 
hindering another guest from helping him- 
self to half a dishful, as “they belonged to 
the young ladies.” Truly, there are better 
things in life than fashionable hotels. 

But the neighbourhood of Penzance is 
lovely. Shrubs and flowers such as one 
sees on the shores of the Mediterranean 
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grew and flourished in cottage-gardens, and 
the forest trees we drove under, whole avenues 
of them, were very fine; gentlemen’s seats 
appeared here and there, surrounded with 
the richest vegetation, and commanding lovely 
views. As the road gradually mounted up- 
wards, we saw, clear as in a panorama, the 
whole coast from the Lizard Point to the 
Land’s End,which weshould behold to-morrow, 

For, hearing that every week-day about a 
hundred tourists in carriages, carts, and 
omnibuses, usually flocked thither, we decided 
that the desire of our lives, the goal of our 
pilgrimage, should be visited by us on a 
Sunday. We thought that to drive us thither 
in solitary Sabbatic peace would be fully as 
good for Charles’s mind and morals as to 
hang all day idle about Marazion ; and he 
seemed to think so himself. Therefore, in 
prospect of to-morrow, he dealt very tenderly 
with his horse to-day, and turned us out to 
walk up the heaviest hills, of which there 
were several, between Penzance and Castle- 
an-Dinas. 

“There it is,” he said at last, stopping in 
the midst of a wide moor, and pointing to a 
small building like a ruined house, or a 
fancy castle, sharp against the sky. “The 
carriage can’t get further, but you can go 
on, ladies, and I'll stop and gather you some 
blackberries.” 

For brambles, gorse bushes, and clumps of 
fading heather, with one or two small stunted 
trees, were now the only curiosities of this, 
King Arthur’s famed hunting castle, and 
hunting ground, which spread before us for 
miles and miles. Passing a small farm-house, 
we made our way to the building Charles 
pointed out, standing onthe highest ridge of the 
promontory, whose furthest point is the Land’s 
End. Standing there, we could see—or could 
have seen but that the afternoon had turned 
grey and slightly misty—the ocean on both 
sides. Inland, the view seemed endless. 
Roughtor and Brown Willy, two Dartmoor 
hills, are said to be visible sometimes. 
Nearer, little white dots of houses show the 
mining districts of Redruth and Camborne. 

But here, all was desolate solitude. A 
single wayfarer, looking like a working man 
in his Sunday best going to visit friends, 
but evidently tired, as if he had walked for 
miles, just glanced at us, and passedon. We 
stood, all alone, on the very spot where 
many a time must have stood King Arthur, 
Queen Guinevere, Sir Launcelot, and the 
other knights—or the real human beings, 
whether barbarian or not, who formed the 
originals of those mythical personages. 

All had vanished now. Nothing was left 


















THE LAND’S END AND THE LOGAN 
ROCK. 


From a Drawing by C. N. Hemy. 


but a commonplace little tower, 
built up of the fragments of the 
old castle, and a wide, pathless 
moor, over which the wind sighed, 
and the mist crept. No memorial 
whatever of King Arthur, except the tradi- 
tion—which time and change have been 
powerless to annihilate—that such a man 
once existed. The long vitality which the 
legend keeps proves that he must have been 
a remarkable man in his day. Romance itself 
cannot exist without a foundation in reality. 

SoI preached to the incredulous juniors, 
who threw overboard King Arthur and took 
to blackberry-gathering ; and to conversa- 
tion with a most comely Cornishwoman, 
milking the prettiest of Cornish cows in the 
lonely farm-yard, which was the only sign of 
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humanity for miles and miles. We admired 
herself and her cattle; we drank her milk, 
offering for it the usual payment. But the 
picturesque milkmaid shook her head and 
demanded just double what even the dearest 
of London milk-sellers would have asked for 
the quantity. Which sum we paid in silence, 
and I only record the fact here in order to 
state that spite of our foreboding railway 
friend at Falmouth, this was the only instance 
in which we were ever “taken in,” or in 
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the smallest degree imposed upon, in Corn- 
wall, 

Another hour, slowly driving down the 
gradual slope of the country, through a 
mining district much more cheerful than that 
beyond Marazion. The mines were all appar- 
ently in full work, and the mining villages 
were pretty, tidy, and cosy-looking, even pic- 
turesque. Approaching St. Ives the houses 
had quite a foreign look, but when we de- 
scended to the town, its dark, narrow streets, 
pervaded by a “most ancient and fish-like 
smell,” were anything but attractive. 

As was our hotel, where, as a matter of 
duty, we ordered tea, but doubted if we should 
enjoy it, and went out again to see what little 
there seemed to be seen, puzzling our way 
through the gloomy and not too fragrant 
streets, till at last in despair we stopped a 
bland, elderly, methodist-minister-looking gen- 
tleman, and asked him the way to the sea. 

He eyed us over. “ You're strangers here, 
ma’am ¢” 

I owned the humbling fact, as the inhabit- 
ant of St. Ives must doubtless consider it. 

“ And is it the pilchard fishery you want 
to see? Itis just beginning. A few pilchards 
have been seen already. There are the boats, 
the fishermen are all getting ready. It’s a 
fine sight to see them start. Would you like 
to come and look at them?” 

He had turned back and was walking with 
us down the street, pointing out everything 
that occurred to him as noticeable, in the 
kindest and civilest way. When we apolo- 
gised for troubling him, and would have 
parted company, our friend made no attempt 
to go. 

“ Oh, I’ve nothing at all to do, except ”— 
he took out the biggest and most respectable 
of watches—“ except to attend a prayer- 
meeting at half-past six. I should have 
time to show you the town ; we think it is a 
very nice little town. I ought to know it ; 
I’ve lived in it, boy and man, for thirty- 
seven years. Sut now I have left my 
business to my sons, and I just go about and 
amuse myself, looking into the shop now and 
then just for curiosity. You must have seen 
my old shop, ladies, if you came down that 
street.” 

Which he named, and also gave us his 
own name, which we had seen over the shop- 
door, but I shall not record either. Not 
that I think the honest man is ever likely to 
read such “light” literature as this, or to 
recall the three wanderers to whom he was so 
civil and kind, and upon whom he poured out 
an amount of local and personal facts, which 
we listened to—as a student of human nature 
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is prone to do—with an amused interest in 
which the comic verged on the pathetic. How 
large to each man seems his own little world, 
and what child-like faith he has in its import- 
ance to other people! I shall always recall 
our friend at St. Ives, with his prayer- 
meetings, his chapel-goings—I concluded he 
was a Methodist, a sect very numerous in 
Cornwall—his delight in his successful shop 
and well-brought-up sons, who managed it so 
well, leaving him to enjoy his otium cum 
dignitate—no doubt a municipal dignity, 
for he showed us the Town Hall with great 
gusto. Evidently to his honest, simple soul, 
St. Ives was the heart of the world. 

By and by again he pulled out the turnip- 
like watch. “ Just ten minutes to get to my 
prayer-meeting, and I never like to be late, I 
have been a punctual man all my life, ma’am,” 
added he, half apologetically, till I suggested 
that this was probably the cause of his peace 
and success. Upon which he smiled, lifted 
his hat with a benign adieu, hoped we had 
liked St. Ives—we had liked his company at 
any rate—and witha final pointing across 
the street, ‘ There’s my shop, ladies, if you 
would care to look at it,” trotted away to his 
prayer-meeting. 

I believe the neighbourhood of St. Ives, 
especially Tregenna, its ancient mansion 
transformed into an hotel, is exceedingly 
pretty, but night was falling fast, and we saw 
nothing. Speedily we despatched a most 
untempting meal, and hurried Charles’s 
departure, lest we should be benighted, as we 
nearly were, during the long miles of straight 
and unlovely road—the good road—between 
here and Penzance. We had done our duty, 
we had seen the place, but as, in leaving it 
behind us, we laughingly repeated the nursery 
rhyme, we came to the conclusion that the 
man who was “going to St. Ives” was the 
least fortunate of all those notable indi- 
viduals. 


DAY THE ELEVENTH. 


The last thing before retiring, we had 
glanced out on a gloomy sea, a starless sky, 
pitch darkness, broken only by those moving 
lights on St. Michael’s Mount, and thought 
anxiously of the morrow. It would be hard, 
if after journeying thus far, and looking for- 
ward to it so many years, the day on which 
we went tothe Land’s End should turn out a 
wet day! Still “hope on, hope ever,” as we 
used to write in our copy-books. Some of 
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us, I think, still go on writing it in empty 
air, and will do so till the hand is dust. 

It was with a feeling almost of solemnity 
that we woke and looked out on the dawn, 
grey and misty, but still not wet. To be 
just on the point of gaining the wish of a 
life-time, however small, is a fact rare enough 
to have a certain pathos in it. We slept 
again, and trusted for the best, which by 
breakfast-time really came, in flickering sun- 
gleams, and bits of hopeful blue sky. 

Glad as we were to have for our expedition 
this quiet Sunday instead of a tumultuous 
week-day, conscience smote us in driving 
through Penzance, with the church-bells 
ringing, and the people streaming along to 
morning service, all in their Sunday best. 
Perhaps we might manage to go to afternoon 
church at Sennen, or St. Sennen’s, which we 
knew by report, as the long-deceased father 
of a family we were acquainted with, had 
been curate there early in the century, 
and we had promised faithfully “just to 
go and look at the old place.” 

But one can keep Sunday sometimes even 
outside church-doors. I shall never forget 
the Sabbatic peace of that day ; those lonely 
and lovely roads, first rich with the big trees 
and plentiful vegetation about Penzance, then 
gradually growing barer and barer as we 
drove along the high promontory which forms 
the extreme point westward of our island. The 
way along which so many tourist-laden vehi- 
cles pass daily was now all solitary; we 
searcely saw a soul, except perhaps a labourer 
leaning over a gate in his decent Sunday 
clothes, or two or three children trotting to 
school or church, with their books under 
their arms. 

We passed St. Buryan’s—a curious old 
church founded on the place where an Irish- 
woman, Saint Buriana, is said to have made 
her hermitage. There was nothing special to 
see, except to drink in the general atmosphere 
of peace and sunshine and solitude, till we 
came to Treryn, the nearest point to the 
celebrated Logan or rocking-stone. 

From childhood we had read about it ; the 
most remarkable specimen in England of 
those very remarkable stones, whether 
natural or artificial, who can decide ? 


“ Which the touch of a finger alone sets moving, 
But all earth’s powers cannot shake from their 
base.” 


Not quite true, this; since in 1824 a rash and 
foolish Lieutenant Goldsmith (let his name 
be gibbeted for ever !) did come with a boat’s 
crew, and by main force remove the Logan 
a few inches from the point on which it rests. 
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Indignant justice very properly compelled 
him, at great labour and pains, to put it back 
again, but it has never rocked properly since. 

By Charles’s advice we took a guide, a 
solemn-looking youth, who stalked silently 
ahead of us along the “hedges.” Soon the 
gleaming circle of sea again flashed upon us, 
from behind a labyrinth of rocks, whence we 
met a couple of tourists returning. 

“ You'll find it a pretty stiff climb to the 
Logan, ladies,” said one of them in answer 
to a question. 

And so we should have done, indeed, had 
not our guide’s hand been much readier than 
his tongue, I, at least, should never have got 
even so far as that little rock-nest where I 
located myself—a somewhat anxious-minded 
old hen—and watched my chickens climb 
triumphantly that enormous mass of stone. 

“Now, watch it rock!” they shouted 
across the dead stillness, the lovely solitude 
of sky and sea. And I suppose it did rock, 
but must honestly confess J could not see it 
stir a single inch. 

However it was a big stone, a very big 
stone, and the stones around it were equally 
huge and most picturesquely thrown together. 
Also—delightful to my young folks !—they 
furnished the most adventurous scramble 
that heart could desire. 

The cliff-walk between the Logan and the 
Land’s End is said to be one of the finest in 
England for coast scenery. Treryn or Treen 
Dinas, Pardeneck Point, and Tol Pedn Pen- 
with had been named as places we ought to 
see, but this was impracticable. We had to 
content ourselves with a dull inland road, 
across a country gradually getting more 
barren and ugly, till we found ourselves 
suddenly at what seemed the back-yard of 
a village public-house, where two or three 
lounging stable-men came forward to the 
carriage, and Charles jumped down from his 
box. 

“You can get out now, ladies. This is 
the Land’s End.” 

“or” 

I forbear to translate the worlds of 
meaning that were involved in that brief 
exclamation. 

“ Let us goinand get something. Perhaps 
we shall admire the place more when we 
have ceased to be hungry.” 

The words of wisdom were listened to; 
and we spent our first quarter of an hour 
at the Land’s End in attacking a skeleton 
“remain” of not too daintily-cooked beef, 
and a cavernous cheese, in a tiny back 
parlour of the—let me give it its right 
name—First and Last Inn, of Great Britain. 
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“ We never provide for Sunday,” said the 
waitress, responding to a sympathetic 
question on the difficulty it must be to get 
food here. “It’s very seldom any tourists 
come on a Sunday.” 

At which we felt altogether humbled ; but 
in a few minutes more, our contrition passed 
into sovereign content. 

We went out of doors, upon the narrow 
green plateau in front of the house, and then 
we recognised where we were—standing at 
the extreme end of a peninsula, with a long 
line of rocks running out still further into 
the sea. That “great and wide sea, wherein 
are moving things innumerable,” the myste- 
rious sea “ kept in the hollow of His hand,” 
who is Infinity, and looking at which, in the 
intense solitude and silence, one seems dimly 
to guess at what Infinity may be. 

At first, our thought had been, What in 
the world shall we do here for two mortal 
hours! Now, we wished we had had two 
whole days. A sunset, a sunrise, a star-lit 
night, what would they not have been in 
this grand lonely place. 

But this bliss could not be ; so we proceeded 
to make the best of what we had. The bright 
day was darkening, and a soft greyness 
began to creep over land and sea, No, not 
soft, that is the very last adjective applicable 
to the Land’s End. Even on that calm day 
there was a fresh wind—there must be 
always wind—and the air felt sharper and 
more salt than any sea-air I ever knew. 
Stimulating too, so that one’s nerves were 
strung to the highest pitch of excitement. We 
felt able to do anything, without fear and 
without fatigue. So that when a guide came 
forward—a regular man-of-war’s-man he 
looked—we at once resolved to adventure 
along the line of rocks, seaward, “ out as far 
as anybody was accustomed to go.” 

“ Ay, ay; I'll take you, ladies. That is— 
the young ladies might go—but you—” eying 
me over with his keen sailor’s glance, full of 
honesty and good humour, “ you're pretty 
well on in years, ma’am.” 

Laughing, I told him how far on, but that I 
was able to do a good deal yet. He laughed 
too. 

“Oh, I’ve taken ladies much older than 
you. One the other day was nearly seventy. 
So we'll do our best, ma’am. Come along.” 

He offered a rugged, brown hand, as firm 
and steady as a mast, to hold by, and nothing 
could exceed the care and kindliness with 
which he guided every step of every one of 
us, along that perilous path. 


“Take care, young ladies. If you make 
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one false step, you are done for,” said our 
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guide, composedly, as he pointed to the boiling 
whirl of waters below. 

Still, though a narrow and giddy path, 
there was a path, and the exploit, though a 
a little risky, was not foolhardy. We should 
have been bitterly sorry not to have done it— 
not to have stood for one grand ten minutes, 
where in all our lives we may never stand 
again, at the farthest point where footing is 
possible, gazing out upon that magnificent 
circle of sea which sweeps over the submerged 
“land of Lyonesse,” far, far away, into the 
wide Atlantic. 

There were just two people standing with 
us, clergymen evidently, and one, the guide 
told us, was “ the parson at St. Sennen.” We 
spoke to him, as people do speak, instinctively, 
when mutually watching such a scene, and 
by and by we mentioned the name of the 
long-dead curate of St. Sennen’s. 

The “parson” caught instantly at the name. 

“ Mr. ¢ Oh, yes, my father knew 
him quite well. He used constantly to walk 
across from Sennen to our house, and take us 
children long rambles across the cliffs, with 
a volume of Southey or Wordsworth under 
his arm. He was a fine young fellow in 
those days, I have heard, and an excellent 
clergyman. And he afterwards married a 
very nice girl from the north somewhere.” 

“ Yes ;”’ we smiled. The “ nice girl” was 
now a sweet silver-haired little lady of nearly 
eighty ; the “fine young fellow” had long 
since departed ; and the boy was this grave 
middle-aged gentleman, who remembered both 
as a tradition of his youth. What a sermon 
it all preached, beside this eternal rock, this 
ever-moving, never-changing sea ! 

But time was passing—how fast it does 
pass, minutes, ay, and years! We bade 
adieu to our known unknown friend, and 
turned our feet backwards, cautiously as 
ever, stopping at intervals to listen to the 
gossip of our guide. 

“ Yes, ladies, that’s the spot—you may 
see the hoof-mark—where General Arm- 
strong’s horse fell over; he just slipped off 
in time, but the poor beast was drowned. 
And here, over that rock, happened the 
most curious thing. I wouldn’t have believed 
it myself, only I knew a man that saw it with 
his own eyes. Once a bullock fell off into 
the pool below there—just look, ladies.” (We 
did look, into a perfect Maélstrom of boiling 
waves.) “Everybody thought he was drowned, 
till he was seen swimming about, unhurt. 
They fished him up, and exhibited him as 
a curiosity.” 

And again, pointing to a rock far out ia 
the sea. 
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“That’s the Brisons. Thirty years ago a 
ship went to pieces there, and the captain 
and his wife managed to climb on to that 
rock. They held on there for two days and 
a night, before a boat could get at them. At 
last they were taken off one at a time, with 
rockets and a rope ; the wife first. But the 
rope slipped and she fell into the water. She 
was pulled out in a minute or so, and rowed 
ashore, but they durst not tell her husband 
she was drowned. I was standing on the 
beach at Whitesand Bay when the boat 
came in. 

“And the captain?” 

“They went back for him, and got him off 
safe, telling him nothing. But when he 
found she was dead he went crazy-like—kept 
for ever saying, ‘She saved my life, she 
saved my life,’ till he was taken away by 
his friends. Look out, ma’am, mind your 
footing ; just here a lady slipped and broke 
her leg a week ago. I had to carry her all 
the way to the hotel. I shouldn’t like to 
carry you.” 

We all smiled at the comical candour of 
the honest sailor, who proceeded to give us 
bits of his autobiography. He was Cornish 
born, but had seen a deal of the world 
as an A.B. on board her Majesty’s ship 
Agamemnon. 

“Of course you have heard of the Agamem- 
non, ma’am. I was in her off Balaklava. 
You remember the Crimean war?” 

Yes, I did. His eyes brightened as we 
discussed names and places, once so familiar, 
belonging to that time, which now seems so 
far back as to be almost historical. 

“Then you know what a winter we had, 
and what a summer afterwards. I came home 
invalided, and didn’t attempt the service 
afterwards ; but I never thought I should 
come home at all. Yes, it’s a fine place, the 
Land’s End, though the air is so strong that 
it kills some folks right off. Once an invalid 
gentleman came, and he was dead in a 
fortnight. But I’m not dead yet, and I 
stop here mostly all the year round.” 

He sniffed the salt air and smiled all over 
his weather-beaten face—keen, bronzed, blue- 
eyed, like one of the old Vikings. He was 
a fine specimen of a true British tar. When, 
having seen all we could, we gave him his 
small honorarium, he accepted it grate- 
fully, and insisted on our taking in return a 
memento of the place in the shape of a stone 
weighing about two pounds, glittering with 
ore, and doubtless valuable, but ponderous. 
Oh, the trouble it gave me to carry it home, 
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and pack and unpack it among my small 
luggage! But I did bring it home, and I 
keep it still, in remembrance of the Land’s 
End, and of the honest sailor of H.M.S. 
Agamemnon. 

So all was over. We could dream of 
an unknown Land’s End no more. It 
became now a real place, of which the reality, 
though different from the imagination, was at 
least no disappointment. 

Our only regret, an endurable one now, 
was that we had not carried out our original 
plan of staying some days there—tourist- 
haunted, troubled days they might have 
been, but the evenings and mornings would 
have been glorious. With somewhat heavy 
hearts we summoned Charles and the carriage, 
for already a misty drift of rain began 
sweeping over the sea. 

“ Still, we must see Whitesand Bay,” said 
one of us, recalling a story a friend had once 
told how, staying at Land’s End, she crossed 
the bay alone in a blinding storm, took refuge 
at the coastguard station, where she was 
hospitably received, and piloted back with 
most chivalric care by a coastguard, who did 
not tell her till their journey’s end that he 
had left at home a wife, and a baby just 
an hour old. 

No such romantic adventure befell us. 
We only caught a glimmer of the bay 
through a drizzling rain, which by the time 
we reached Sennen village had become a 
regular downpour. Evidently, we could do 
no more that day, which was fast melting 
into night. 

“We'll go home,” was the sad resolve, 
glad nevertheless that we had a comfortable 
“home” to go to. 

So closing the carriage and protecting 
ourselves as well as we could from the 
driving rain, we went forward, passing the 
Quakers’ burial ground, where is said to be 
one of the finest views in Cornwall ; the 
Nine Maidens, a circle of Druidical stones, 
and many other interesting things, without 
once looking at or thinking of them. 

Half a mile from Marazion the rain 
ceased, and a light like that of the rising 
moon began to break through the clouds. 
What a night it might be, or might have been, 
could we have stayed at the Land’s End! 

That ghostly “might have been!” Itis in 
great things as in small, the worry, the 
torment, the paralysing burthen of life. 
Away with it! We have done our best to 
be happy, and we have been happy. We 
have seen the Land’s End. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN TWO PARTS—PART THE FIRST. 


UCH as I wished to see 
him, I had kept my letter 
of introduction for three 
weeks in my _ pocket- 
book. I was nervous 
and timid about meeting 
him—conscious of youth 
and ignorance, convinced 
that he was tormented 

by strangers, and especially by my country- 

people, and not exempt from the suspicion 
that he had the irritability as well as the 
brilliancy of genius. Moreover, the pleasure, 
if it should occur (for I could searcely believe 
it was close to my grasp), would be so great 
that I wished to think of it in advance, to 
feel that it was in my pocket, not to mix it 
with satisfactions more superficial and usual. 

In the little game of new sensations that I 

was playing with my ingenuous mind, I 

wished to keep my visit to the author of 

Beltrafio as a trumpcard. It was three 

years after the publication of that fascinating 

work, which I had read over five times, and 

which now, with my riper judgment, I 

admire on the whole as much as ever. This 

will give you about the date of my first 
visit (of any duration) to England ; for you 
will not have forgotten the commotion—I 
may even say the scandal— produced by 

Mark Ambient’s masterpiece. It was the 

most complete presentation that had yet 

been made of the gospel of art; it was 

a kind of esthetic war-cry. People had en- 

deavoured to sail nearer to “truth” in the 

cut of their sleeves and the shape of their 
sideboards ; but there had not as yet been, 
among English novels, such an example of 
beauty of execution and reality of matter. 

Nothing had been done in that line from 

the point of view of art for art. This was 

my own point of view, I may mention, 
when I was twenty-five ; whether it is altered 





now I won’t take upon myself to say— 
especially as the discerning reader will be 
able to judge for himself. I had been in 
England a twelvemonth before the time to 
which I began by alluding, and had learned 
then that Mr. Ambient was in distant lands 
—was making a considerable tour in the 
East. So there was nothing to do but to 
keep my letter till I should be in London 
again. It was of little use to me to hear 
that his wife had not left England and, 
with her little boy, their only child, was 
spending the period of her husband’s absence 
—a good many months—at a small place 
they had down in Surrey. They had a 
house in London which was let. _ All this I 
learned, and also that Mrs. Ambient was 
charming (my friend the American poet, 
from whom I had my introduction, had 
never seen her, his relations with the great 
man being only epistolary); but she was 
not, after all, though she had lived so near 
the rose, the author of Beltraffio, and I did 
not go down into Surrey to call on her. I 
went to the Continent, spent the following 
winter in Italy, and returned to London in 
May. My visit to Italy opened my eyes to 
a good many things, but to nothing more 
than the beauty of certain pages in the works 
of Mark Ambient. I had every one of his 
productions in my portmanteau—they are 
not, as you know, very numerous, but he 
had preluded to Beltraffio by some exquisite 
things—and I used to read them over in the 
evening at the inn. I used to say to myself 
that the man who drew those characters and 
wrote that style understood what he saw and 
knew what he was doing. This is my only 
reason for mentioning my winter in Italy. 
He had been there much in former years, 
and he was saturated with what painters 
call the “feeling” of that classic land. He 
expressed the charm of the old hill-cities of 
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Tuscany, the look of certain lonely grass- 
grown places which, in the past, had echoed 
with life ; he understood the great artists, he 
understood the spirit of the Renaissance, he 
understood everything. The scene of one of 
his earlier novels was laid in Rome, the 
scene of another in Florence, and I moved 
through these cities in company with the 
figures whom Mark Ambient had set so 
vividly upon their feet. This is why I was 
now so much happier even than before in 
the prospect of making his acquaintance. 

At last, when I had dallied with this 
privilege long enough, I despatched to him 
the missive of the American poet. He had 
already gone out of town; he shrank from 
the rigour of the London season, and it was his 
habit to migrate on the first of June. More- 
over, I had heard that this year he was hard 
at work on a new book, into which some of 
his impressions of the East were to be wrought, 
so that he desired nothing so much as quiet 
days. This knowledge, however, did not 
prevent me—cet dge est sans pitié—from 
sending with my friend’s letter a note of my 
own, in which I asked Mr. Ambient’s leave 
to come down and see him for an hour or two, 
on a day to be designated by himself. My 
proposal was accompanied with a very frank 
expression of my sentiments, and the effect 
of the whole projectile was to elicit from the 
great man the kindest possible invitation. 
He would be delighted to see me, especially 
if I should turn up on the following Satur- 
day, and would remain till the Monday 
morning. We would take a walk over the 
Surrey commons, and I could tell him all 
about the other great man, the one in America. 
He indicated to me the best train, and it may 
be imagined whether on the Saturday after- 
noon I was punctual at Waterloo. He carried 
his benevolence to the point of coming to 
meet me at the little station at which I was 
to alight, and my heart beat very fast as I 
saw his handsome face, surmounted with 
a soft wide-awake, and which I knew by a 
photograph long since enshrined upon my 
mantel-shelf, scanning the carriage windows 
as the train rolled up. He recognised me as 
infallibly as I had recognised him; he ap- 
peared to know by instinct how a young 
American of an esthetic turn would look 
when much divided between eagerness and 
modesty. He took me by the hand, and 
smniled at me, and said: “ You must be—a— 
you, I think!” and asked if I should mind 
going on foot to his house, which would take 
but a few minutes. I remember thinking it 
a piece of extraordinary affability that he 
should give directions about the conveyance 
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of my bag, and feeling altogether very happy 
and rosy, in fact quite transported, when he 
laid his hand on my shoulder as we came out 
of the station. I surveyed him, askance, as 
we walked together; I had already—I had 
indeed instantly—seen that he was a delight- 
ful creature. His face is so well known that 
I needn’t describe it; he looked to me at 
once an English gentleman and a man of 
genius, and I thought that a happy combin- 
ation. There was justa little of the Bohemian 
in his appearance; you would easily have 
guessed that he belonged to the guild of 
artists and men of letters. He was addicted 
to velvet jackets, to cigarettes, to loose shirt- 
collars, to looking a little dishevelled. His 
features, which were fine, but not perfectly 
regular, are fairly enough represented in his 
portraits ; but no portrait that I have seen 
gives any idea of his expression. There 
were so many things in it, and they chased 
each other in and out of his face. I have 
seen people who were grave and gay in quick 
alternation ; but Mark Ambient was grave 
and gay at one and the same moment. There 
were other strange oppositions and contradic- 
tions in his slightly faded and fatigued coun- 
tenance. He seemed both young and old, both 
anxious and indifferent. He had evidently 
had an active past, which inspired one with 
curiosity, and yet it was impossible not to be 
more curious still about his future. He was 
just enough above middle height to be spoken 
of as tall, and rather lean and long in the 
flank. He had the friendliest, frankest 
manner possible, and yet I could see that he 
was shy. He was thirty-eight years old at 
the time Beltrafio was published. He asked 
me about his friend in America, about the 
length of my stay in England, about the last 
news in London and the people I had seen 
there ; and I remember looking for the signs 
of genius in the very form of his questions 
—and thinking I found it. I liked his voice. 
There was genius in his house, too, I thought, 
when we got there ; there was imagination in 
the carpets and curtains, in the pictures and 
books, in the garden behind it, where certain 
old brown walls were muffled in creepers that 
appeared to me to have been copied from 
a masterpiece of one of the pre-Raphaelites. 
That was the way many things struck me 
at that time, in England; as if they were 
reproductions of something that existed 
primarily in art or literature. 1t was not 
the picture, the poem, the fictive page, that 
seemed to me a copy ; these things were the 
originals, and the life of happy and distin- 
guished people was fashioned in their image. 
Mark Ambient called his house a cottage, 
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and I perceived afterwards that he was right ; 
for if it had not been a cottage it must have 
been a villa, and a villa, in England at least, 
was not a place in which one could fancy him 
at home. But it was, to my vision, a cottage 
glorified and translated ; it was a palace of 
art, on a slightly reduced scale—it was an 
old English demesne. It nestled under a 
cluster of magnificent beeches, it had little 
creaking lattices that opened out of, or into, 
pendent mats of ivy, and gables, and old red 
tiles, as well as a general aspect of being 
painted in water-colours and inhabited by 
people whose lives would go on in chapters and 
volumes. The lawn seemed to me of extraor- 
dinary extent, the garden-walls of incalculable 
height, the whole air of the place delightfully 
still, and private, and proper to itself. “My 
wife must be somewhere about,” Mark Am- 
bient said, as we went in. “ We shall find 
her perhaps; we have got about an hour 
before dinner. She may be in the garden. 
[ will show you my little place.” 

We passed through the house, and into 
the grounds, as I should have called them, 
which extended into the rear. They covered 
but three or four acres, but, like the house, 
they were very old and crooked, and full of 
traces of long habitation, with inequalities 
of level and little steps—mossy and cracked 
were these—which connected the different 
parts with each other. The limits of the 
place, cleverly dissimulated, were muffled in 
the deepest verdure. They made, as I re- 
member, a kind of curtain at the further 
end, in one of the folds of which, as it were, 
we presently perceived, from afar, a little 
group. “Ah, there she is!” said Mark 
Ambient ; “and she has got the boy.” He 
made this last remark in a slightly different 
tone from any in which he yet had spoken. 
I was not fully aware of it at the time, but 
it lingered in my ear and I afterwards 
understood it. 

“Is it your son?” I inquired, feeling the 
question not to be brilliant. 

“ Yes, my only child. He’s always in his 
mother’s pocket. She coddles him too much.” 
It came back to me afterwards, too—the 
manner in which he spoke these words. 
They were not petulant; they expressed 
rather a sudden coldness, a kind of mechan- 
ical submission. We went a few steps 
further, and then he stopped short and called 
the boy, beckoning to him repeatedly. 

“Dolcino, come and see your daddy!” 
There was something in the way he stood 
still and waited that made me think he did 
it for a purpose. Mrs. Ambient had her 
arm round the child’s waist, and he was 
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leaning against her knee; but though he 
looked up at the sound of his father’s voice, 
she gave no sign of releasing him. A lady, 
apparently a neighbour, was seated near her, 
and before them was a garden-table, on which 
a tea-service had been placed. 

Mark Ambient called again, and Dolcino 
struggled in the maternal embrace, but he 
was too tightly held, and after two or three 
fruitless efforts he suddenly turned round 
and buried his head deep in his mother’s lap. 
There was a certain awkwardness in the 
scene ; I thought it rather odd that Mrs. 
Ambient should pay so little attention to 
her husband. But I would not for the world 
have betrayed my thought, and, to conceal it, 
I observed that it must be such a pleasant 
thing to have tea in the garden. “ Ah, she 
won’t let him come!” said Mark Ambient, 
with a sigh ; and we went our way till we 
reached the two ladies. He mentioned my 
name to his wife, and I noticed that he 
addressed her as “ My dear,” very genially, 
without any trace of resentment at her de- 
tention of the child. The quickness of the 
transition made me vaguely ask myself 
whether he were henpecked—a shocking 
conjecture, which I instantly dismissed. Mrs. 
Ambient was quite such a wife as I should 
have expected him to have; slim and fair, 
with a long neck and pretty eyes and an air 
of great refinement. She was a little cold, and 
a little shy ; but she was very sweet, and she 
had a certain look of race, justified by my 
afterwards learning that she was “connected” 
with two or three great families. I have 
seen poets married to women of whom it 
was difficult to conceive that they should 
gratify the poetic fancy—women with dull 
faces and glutinous minds, who were none 
the less, however, excellent wives. But there 
was no obvious incongruity in Mark Am- 
bient’s union. Mrs. Ambient, delicate and 
quiet, in a white dress, with her beautiful 
child at her side, was worthy of the author 
of a work so distinguished as JSeltraffio. 
Round her neck she wore a black velvet 
ribbon, of which the long ends, tied behind, 
hung down her back, and to which, in front, 
was attached a miniature portrait of her 
little boy. Her smooth, shining hair was 
confined in a net. She gave me a very 
pleasant greeting, and Dolecino—I thought 
this little name of endearment delightful— 
took advantage of her getting up to slip 
away from her and go to his father, who 
said nothing to him, but simply seized him 
and held him high in his arms for a moment, 
kissing him several times. I had lost no 
time in observing that the child, who was 
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not more than seven years old, was extra- 
ordinarily beautiful. He had the face of an 
angel—the eyes, the hair, the more than 
mortal bloom, the smile of innocence. There 
was something touching, almost alarming, in 
his beauty, which seemed to be composed of 
elements too fine and pure for the breath of 
this world. When I spoke to him, and he 
came and held out his hand and smiled at 
me, I felt a sudden pity for him, as if he 
had been an orphan, or a changeling, or 
stamped with some social stigma. It was 
impossible to be, in fact, more exempt from 
these misfortunes, and yet, as one kissed him, 
it was hard to keep from murmuring “ Poor 
little devil!” though why one should have 
applied this epithet to a living cherub is 
more than I can say. Afterwards, indeed, I 
knew a little better; I simply discovered that 
he was too charming to live, wondering at 
the same time that his parents should not 
have perceived it, and should not be in pro- 
portionate grief and despair. For myself, I 
had no doubt of his evanescence, having 
already noticed that there is a kind of charm 
which is like a death-warrant. The lady 
who had been sitting with Mrs. Ambient 
was a jolly, ruddy personage, dressed in 
velveteen and rather limp feathers, whom I 
guessed to be the vicar’s wife—our hostess 
did not introduce me—and who immediately 
began to talk to Ambient about chrysan- 
themums. This was a safe subject, and yet 
there was a certain surprise for me in seeing 
the author of Beltrafio even in such super- 
ficial communion with the Church of England. 
His writings implied so much detachment 
from that institution, expressed a view of 
life so profane, as it were, so independent, 
and so little likely, in general, to be thought 
edifying, that I should have expected to 
find him an object of horror to vicars and 
their ladies—of horror repaid on his own 
part by good-natured but brilliant mockery. 
This proves how little I knew as yet of the 
English people and their extraordinary talent 
for keeping up their forms, as well as of 
some of the mysteries of Mark Ambient’s 
hearth and home. I found afterwards that 
he had, in his study, between smiles and 
cigar-smoke, some wonderful comparisons for 
his clerical neighbours ; but meanwhile the 
chrysanthemums were a source of harmony, 
for he and the vicaress were equally fond of 
them, and I was surprised at the knowledge 
they exhibited of this interesting plant. The 
lady’s visit, however, had presumably already 
been long, and she presently got up, saying 
she must go, and kissed Mrs. Ambient. 
Mark started to walk with her to the gate 
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of the grounds, holding Dolcino by the 
hand. 

“Stay with me, my darling,’ Mrs. Am- 
bient said to the boy, who was wandering 
away with his father. 

Mark Ambient paid no attention to the 
summons, but Dolcino turned round and 
looked with eyes of shy entreaty at his 
mother. ‘“Can’t I go with papa?” 

“ Not when I ask you to stay with me.” 

“But please don’t ask me, mamma,”’ said 
the child, in his little clear, new voice. 

“T must ask you when I want you. Come 
to me, my darling.” And Mrs. Ambient, who 
had seated herself again, held out her long, 
slender hands. 

Her husband stopped, with his back turned 
to her, but without releasing the child. He was 
still talking to the vicaress, but this good lady, 
I think, had lost the thread of her attention. 
She looked at Mrs. Ambient and at Dolcino, 
and then she looked at me, smiling very hard, 
in an extremely fixed, cheerful manner. 

“Papa,” said the child, “mamma wants 
me not to go with you.” 

“He’s very tired—he has run about all 
day. He ought to be quiet till he goes to 
bed. Otherwise he won’t sleep.” These 
declarations fell successively and gravely 
from Mrs. Ambient’s lips. 

Her husband, still without turning round, 
bent over the boy and looked at him in 
silence. The vicaress gave a genial, irrelevant 
laugh, and observed that he was a precious 
little pet. “Let him choose,” said Mark 
Ambient. “My dear little boy, will you go 
with me or will you stay with your mother?” 

“Oh, it’s a shame!” cried the vicar’s lady, 
with increased hilarity. 

“Papa, I don’t think I -can choose,” the 
child answered, making his voice very low 
and confidential. “But I have been a great 
deal with mamma to-day,” he added in a 
moment. 

“And very little with papa! My dear 
fellow, I think you have chosen!” And 
Mark Ambient walked off with his son, 
accompanied by re-echoing but inarticulate 
comments from my fellow-visitor. 

His wife had seated herself again, and her 
fixed eyes, bent upon the ground, expressed for 
a few moments so much mute agitation that 
I felt as if almost any remark from my own 
lips would bea false note. But Mrs. Ambient 
quickly recovered herself, and said to me 
civilly enough that she hoped I didn’t mind 
having had to walk from the station. I 
reassured her on this point, and she went on, 
“We have got a thing that might have gone 
for you, but my husband wouldn’t order it.” 
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“That gave me the pleasure of a walk 
with him,” I rejoined. 

She was silent a minute, and then she said : 
“T believe the Americans walk very little.” 

“Yes, we always run,” I answered, laugh- 
ingly. 

She looked at me seriously, and I began to 
perceive a certain coldness in her pretty eyes. 
‘“‘T suppose your distances are so great.” 

“Yes; but we break our marches! I 
can’t tell you what a pleasure it is for me to 
find myself here,” I added. “I have the 
greatest admiration for Mr. Ambient.” 

“He will like that. He likes being 
admired.” 

“He must have a very happy life, then. 
He has many worshippers.” 

“ Oh, yes, I have seen some of them,” said 
Mrs. Ambient, looking away, very far from 
me, rather as if such a vision were before her 
at the moment. Something in her tone 
seemed to indicate that the vision was scarcely 
edifying, and I guessed very quickly that she 
was not in sympathy with the author of 
Beltrafio. I thought the fact strange, but, 
somehow, in the glow of my own enthusiasm, 
I didn’t think it important; it only made 
me wish to he rather explicit about that 
enthusiasm. 

“For me, you know,” I remarked, “ he is 
quite the greatest of living writers.” 

“Of course I can’t judge. Of course he’s very 
clever,” said Mrs. Ambient, smiling a little. 

“ He’s magnificent, Mrs. Ambient! There 
are pages in each of his books that have a 
perfection that classes them with the greatest 
things. Therefore, for me to see him in this 
familiar way—in his habit as he lives—-and 
to find, apparently, the man as delightful as 
the artist, I can’t tell you how much too 
good to be true it seems, and how great a 
privilege I think it.” I knew that I was 
gushing, but I couldn’t help it, and what I 
said was a good deal less than what I felt. 
[ was by no means sure that I should dare 
to say even so much as this to Ambient 
himself, and there was a kind of rapture in 
speaking it out to his wife which was not 
affected by the fact that, as a wife, she 
appeared peculiar. She listened to me with 
her face grave again, and with her lips a 
little compressed, as if there were no doubt, 
of course, that her husband was remarkable, 
but at the same time she had heard all this 
before and couldn’t be expected to be particu- 
larly interested in it. There was even in her 
manner an intimation that I was rather 
young, and that people usually got over that 
sort of thing. “I assure you that for me 
this is a red-letter day,” I added. 
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She made no response, until after a pause, 
looking round her, she said abruptly, though 
gently, “ We are very much afraid about the 
fruit this year.” 

My eyes wandered to the mossy, mottled, 
garden walls, where plum-trees and pear-trees, 
flattened and fastened upon the rusty bricks, 
looked like crucified figures with many arms. 
“Doesn’t it promise well?” I inquired. 

“No, the trees look very dull. We had 
such late frosts.” 

Then there was another pause. Mrs. 
Ambient kept her eyes fixed on the opposite 
end of the grounds, as if she were watching 
for her husband’s return with the child. 
“Is Mr. Ambient fond of gardening?” it 
occurred to me to inquire, irresistibly im- 
pelled as I felt myself, moreover, to bring 
the conversation constantly back to him. 

“ He’s very fond of plums,” said his wife. 

“ Ah, well then, I hope your crop will be 
better than you fear. It’s a lovely old place,” 
I continued. “The whole character of it 
is that of certain places that he describes. 
Your house is like one of his pictures.” 

“It’s a pleasant little place. There are 
hundreds like it.” 

“Oh, it has got his tone,” I said, laughing, 
and insisting on my point the more that 
Mrs. Ambient appeared to see in my appre- 
ciation of her simple establishment a sign of 
limited experience. 

It was evident that I insisted too much. 
“His tone?” she repeated, with a quick look 
at me, and a slightly heightened colour. 

“ Surely he has a tone, Mrs. Ambient.” 

“Oh yes, he has indeed! But I don’t in 
the least consider that I am living in one of 
his books ; I shouldn’t care for that, at all,” 
she went on, with a smile which had in some 
degree the effect of converting her slightly 
sharp protest into a joke deficient in point. 
“T am afraid I am not very literary,” said 
Mrs. Ambient. “ And I am not artistic.” 

“T am very sure you are not heavy and 
not dull,’ I ventured to reply, with the 
accompaniment of feeling immediately after- 
wards that I had been both familiar and 
patronising. My only consolation was in 
the reflection that it was she, and not I, 
who had begun it. She had brought her 
idiosyncrasies into the discussion. 

“ Well, whatever I am, I am very different 
from my husband. If you like him, you 
won't like me. You needn’t say anything. 
Your liking me isn’t in the least necessary !” 

“ Don’t defy me!” I exclaimed. 

She looked as if she had not heard me, 
which was the best thing she could do; and 
we sat some time without further speech. 
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Mrs. Ambient had evidently the enviable 
English quality of being able to be silent 
without being restless. But at last she 
spoke ; she asked me if there seemed to be 
many people in town. I gave her what 
satisfaction I could on this point, and we 
talked a little about London and of some 
pictures it presented at that time of the 
year. At the end of this I came back, 
irrepressibly, to Mark Ambient. 

“Doesn’t he like to be there now? I 
suppose he doesn’t find the proper quiet for 
his work. I should think his things had 
been written, for the most part, in a very 
still place. They suggest a great stillness, 
following on a kind of tumult—don’t you 
think so? I suppose London is a tremendous 
place to collect impressions, but a refuge like 
this, in the country, must be much better for 
working them up. Does he get many of his 
impressions in London, do you think?” I 
proceeded from point to point in this malign 
inquiry, simply because my hostess, who 
probably thought me a very pushing and 
talkative young man, gave me time; for 
when I paused—I have not represented my 
pauses—she simply continued to let her eyes 
wander, and, with her long fair fingers, 
played with the medallion on her neck. 
When I stopped altogether, however, she 
was obliged to say something, and what she 
said was that she had not the least idea 
where her husband got his impressions. This 
made me think her, for a moment, positively 
disagreeable ; delicate and proper and rather 
aristocratically dry as she sat there. But 
I must either have lost the impression a 
moment later, or been goaded by it to further 
aggression, for I remember asking her 
whether Mr. Ambient was in a good vein 
of work, and when we might look for the 
appearance of the book on which he was 
engaged. I have every reason now to know 
that she thought me an odious person. 

She gave a strange, small laugh as she said, 
“Tm afraid you think I know a great deal 
more about my husband’s work than I do. 
I haven’t the least idea what he is doing,” 
she added presently, in a slightly different, 
that is, a more explanatory tone, as if she 
recognised in some degree the enormity of her 
confession. “TI don’t read what he writes!” 

She did not succeed (and would not, even 
had she tried much harder) in making it 
seem to me anything less than monstrous. 
I stared at her, and I think I blushed. 
“Don’t you admire his genius? Don’t you 
admire Beltraffio ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and I wondered 
what she could possibly say. She did not 
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speak—I could see—the first words that 
rose to her lips; she repeated what she had 
said a few minutes before. ‘“ Oh, of course 
he’s very clever!” And with this she got 
up ; her husband and little boy had reappeared. 
Mrs. Ambient left me and went to meet 
them ; she stopped and had a few words with 
her husband, which I did not hear, and 
which ended in her taking the child by the 
hand and returning to the house with him. 
Her husband joined me in a moment, look- 
ing, I thought, the least bit conscious and 
constrained, and said that if I would come 
in with him he would show me my room. 
In looking back upon these first moments of 
my visit to him, I find it important to avoid 
the error of appearing to have understood 
his situation from the first, and to have seen 
in him the signs of things which I learnt 
only afterwards. This later knowledge 
throws. a backward light, and makes me 
forget that at least on the occasion of which 
I.am speaking now (I mean that first after- 
noon), Mark Ambient struck me as a fortu- 
nate man. Allowing for this, I think he 
was rather silent and irresponsive as we 
walked back to the house—though I re- 
member well the answer he made to a remark 
of mine in relation to his child. 

“That’s an extraordinary little boy of 
yours,” I said. “Ihave never seen such a 
child.” 

“Why do you call him extraordinary ?”’ 

“ He’s so beautiful—so fascinating. He’s 
like a little work of art.” 

He turned quickly, grasping my arm an 
instant. ‘Oh, don’t call him that, or you'll 
—you'll !” And in his hesitation he 
broke off, suddenly, laughing at my surprise. 
But immediately afterwards he added, “ You 
will make his little future very difficult.” 

I declared that I wouldn’t for the world 
take any liberties with his little future—it 
seemed to me to hang by threads of such 
delicacy. I should only be most interested in 
watching it. “ You Americans are very 
sharp,” said Ambient. “ You notice more 
things than we do.” 

“Ah, if you want visitors who are not struck 
with you, you shouldn’t ask me down here!” 

He showed me my room, a little bower of 
chintz, with open windows where the light 
was green, and before he left me he said 
irrelevantly, “As for my little boy, you 
know, we shall probably kill him between us, 
before we have done with him!” And he 
made this assertion as if he really believed 
it, without any appearance of jest, with his 
fine, near-sighted expressive eyes looking 
straight into mine. 
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“Do you mean by spoiling him?” 

“ No—by fighting for him !” 

“You had better give him to me to keep 
for you,” I said. “ Let me remove the apple 
of discord.” 4 

I laughed, of course, but he had the air of 
being perfectly serious. “It would be quite 
the best thing we could do. I should be 
quite ready to do it.” 

“T am greatly obliged to you for your 
confidence.”’ 

Mark Ambient lingered there, with his 
hands in his pockets. I felt, within a few 
moments, as if I had, morally speaking, 
taken several steps nearer to him. He 
looked weary, just as he faced me then, 
looked pre-occupied, and as if there were 
something one might do for him. I was 
terribly conscious of the limits of my own 
ability, but I wondered what such a service 
might be—feeling at bottom, however, that 
the only thing I could do for him was to like 
him. I suppose he guessed this, and was grate- 
ful for what was in my mind ; for he went on 
presently, “I haven't the advantage of being 
an American. But I also notice a little, and 
I have an idea that—a ” here he smiled 
and laid his hand on my shoulder, “that 
even apart from your nationality, you are 
not destitute of intelligence! I have only 
known you half an hour, but—a And 
here he hesitated again. “You are very 
young, after all.” 

“But you may treat me as if I could 
understand you!” I said ; and before he left 
me to dress for dinner he had virtually given 
me a promise that he would. 

When I went down into the drawing-room— 
I was very punctual—I found that neither my 
hostess nor my host had appeared. A lady 
rose from a sofa, however, and inclined her 
head as I rather surprisedly gazed at her. 
“T dare say you don’t know me,” she said, 
with the modern laugh. “Iam Mark Am- 
bient’s sister.” Whereupon I shook hands 
with her—saluting her very low. Her laugh 
was modern—by which I mean that it con- 
sisted of the vocal agitation which, between 
people who meet in drawing rooms, serves as 
the solvent of social mysteries, the medium 
of transitions; but her appearance was— 
what shall I call it?—medieval. She was 
pale and angular, with a long, thin face, 
inhabited by sad, dark eyes, and black hair 
intertwined with golden fillets and curious 
chains. She wore a faded velvet robe, which 
clung to her when she moved, fashioned, as 
to the neck and sleeves, like the garments of 
old Venetians and Florentines. She looked 
pictorial and melancholy, and was so perfect 
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an image of a type which I—in my ignor- 
ance—supposed to be extinct, that while she 
rose before me I was almost as much startled 
as if I had seen a ghost. I afterwards per- 
ceived that Miss Ambient was not incapable 
of deriving pleasure from the effect she 
produced, and I think this sentiment had 
something to do with her sinking again into 
her seat, with her long, lean, but not un- 
graceful arms locked together in an archaic 
manner on her knees, and her mournful eyes 
addressing themselves to me with an intent- 
ness which was an earnest of what they were 
destined subsequently to inflict upon me. 
She was a singular, self-conscious, artificial 
creature, and I never, subsequently, more 
than half penetrated her motives and mys- 
teries. Of one thing I am sure, however: 
that they were considerably less extraordi- 
nary than her appearance announced. Miss 
Ambient was a restless, disappointed, imagi- 
native spinster, consumed with the love of 
attitudes and mystical robes ; but I am pretty 
sure she had not in her nature those depths 
of unutterable thought which, when you first 
knew her, seemed to look out from her eyes 
and to prompt her complicated gestures. 
Those features, in especial, had a misleading 
eloquence; they rested upon you with a far- 
off dimness, an air of obstructed sympathy, 
which was certainly not always a key to the 
spirit of their owner ; and I suspect that a 
young lady could not really have been as 
dejected and disillusioned as Miss Ambient 
looked, without having committed a crime 
for which she was consumed with remorse or 
parted with a hope which she could not 
sanely have entertained. She had, I believe, 
the usual allowance of vulgar impulses ; she 
wished to be looked at, she wished to be 
married, she wished to be thought original. 
It costs me something to speak in this 
irreverent manner of Mark Ambient’s sister, 
but I shall have still more disagreeable things 
to say before I have finished my little anec- 
dote, and moreover—lI confess it—I owe the 
young lady a sort of grudge. Putting aside 
the curious cast of her face, she had no 
natural aptitude for an artistic development 
—she had little real intelligence. But her 
affectations rubbed off on her brother's 
renown, and as there were plenty of people 
who disapproved of him totally, they could 
easily point to his sister as a person formed 
by his influence. It was quite possible to 
regard her as a warning, and she had done 
him but little good with the world at large. 
He was the original, and she was the inevi- 
table imitation. I think he was scarcely 
aware of the impression she produced— 
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beyond having a general idea that she made 
up very well as a Rossetti; he was used to 
her, and he was sorry for her—wishing she 
would marry and observing that she didn’t. 
Doubtless I take her too seriously, for she 
did me no harm—though I am bound to add 
that I feel I can only half account for her. 
She was not so mystical as she looked, but 
she was a strange, indirect, uncomfortable, 
embarrassing woman. My story will give 
the reader at best so very small a knot to 
untie that I need not hope to excite his 
curiosity by delaying to remark that Mrs. 
Ambient hated her sister-in-law. This I only 
found out afterwards, when I found out some 
other things. But I mention it at once, for 
I shall perhaps not seem to count too much 
on having enlisted the imagination of the 
reader if I say that he will already have 
guessed it. Mrs. Ambient was a person of 
conscience, and she endeavoured to behave 
properly to her kinswoman, who spent a 
month with her twice a year ; but it required 
no great insight to discover that the two 
ladies were made of a very different paste, 
and that the usual feminine hypocrisies must 
have cost them, on either side, much more 
than the usual effort. Mrs. Ambient, smooth- 
haired, thin-lipped, perpetually fresh, must 
have regarded her crumpled and dishevelled 
visitor as a very stale joke; she herself was 
not a Rossetti, but a Gainsborough or a 
Lawrence, and she had in her appearance no 
elements more romantic than a cold, ladylike 
eandour, and a well-starched muslin dress. 
It was in a garment, and with an expression, 
of this kind, that she made her entrance, 
after I had exchanged a few words with Miss 
Ambient. Her husband presently followed 
her, and there being no other company we 
went to dinner. The impression I received 
from that repast is present to me still. There 
were elements of oddity in my companions, 
but they were vague and latent, and didn’t 
interfere with my delight. It came mainly, 
of course, from Ambient’s talk, which was 
the most brilliant and interesting I had 
ever heard. I know not whether he laid 
himself out to dazzle a rather juvenile 
pilgrim from over the sea; but it matters 
little, for it was-very easy for him to shine. 
He was almost better as a talker than asa 
writer ; that is, if the extraordinary finish of 
his written prose be really, as some people have 
maintained, a fault. There was such a kind- 
ness in him, however, that I have no doubt 
it gave him ideas to see me sit open-mouthed, 
as I suppose I did. Not so the two ladies, 
who not only were very nearly dumb from 
beginning to the end of the meal, but who 
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had not the air of being struck with such 
an exhibition of wit and knowledge. Mrs, 
Ambient, placid and detached, met neither 
my eye nor her husband’s; she attended to 
her dinner, watched the servants, arranged 
the puckers in her dress, exchanged at wide 
intervals a remark with her sister-in-law, and 
while she slowly rubbed her white hands 
between the courses, looked out of the window 
at the first signs of twilight—the long June 
day allowing us to dine without candles, 
Miss Ambient appeared to give little direct 
heed to her brother’s discourse ; but on the 
other hand she was much engaged in watching 
its effect upon me. Her lustreless pupils 
continued to attach themselves to my coun- 
tenance, and it was only her air of belonging 
to another century that kept them from being 
importunate. She seemed to look at me 
across the ages, and the interval of time 
diminished the realism of the performance. 
It was as if she knew in a general way that 
her brother must be talking very well, but 
she herself was so rich in ideas that she had 
no need to pick them up, and was at liberty 
to see what would become of a young American 
when subjected to a high esthetic tempera- 
ture. The temperature was esthetic, certainly, 
but it was less so than I could have desired, 
for I was unsuccessful in certain little at- 
tempts to make Mark Ambient talk about 
himself. I tried to put him on the ground of 
his own writings, but he slipped through my 
fingers every time and shifted the saddle to 
one of his contemporaries. He talked about 
Balzac and Browning, and what was being 
done in foreign countries, and about his 
recent tour in the East, and the extraordinary 
forms of life that one saw in that part of the 
world, I perceived that he had reasons for 
not wishing to descant upon literature, and 
suffered him without protest to deliver himself 
on certain social topics, which he treated with 
extraordinary humour and with constant 
revelations of that power of ironical portrait- 
ure of which his books are full. He had a 
great deal to say about London, as London 
appears to the observer who doesn’t fear the 
accusation of cynicism, during the high-pres- 
sure time—from April to July—of its pecu- 
liarities. He flashed his faculty of making 
the fanciful real and the real fanciful over 
the perfunctory pleasures and desperate exer- 
tions of so many of his compatriots, among 
whom there were evidently not a few types 
for which he had little love. London bored 
him, and he made capital sport of it; his only 
allusion, that Ican remember, to his own work 
was his saying that he meant some day to 
write an immense grotesque epic of London 
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society. Miss Ambient’s perpetual gaze 
seemed to say to me: “ Do you perceive how 
artistic we are? frankly now, is it possible to 
be more artistic than this? You surely won't 
deny that we are remarkable.” I was irri- 
tated by her use of the plural pronoun, for 
she had no right to pair herself with her 
brother ; and moreover, of course, I could not 
see my way to include Mrs. Ambient. But 
there was no doubt that (for that matter) 
they were all remarkable, and, with all allow- 
ances, I had never heard anything so artistic. 
Mark Ambient’s conversation seemed to play 
over the whole field of knowledge and taste, 
and to light it up with rays which as yet had 
only danced before me dimly. 

After the ladies had left us he took me 
into his study to smoke, and here I led him 
on to talk freely enough about himself. I was 
bent upon proving to him that I was worthy 
to listen to him, upon repaying him (for 
what he had said to me before dinner) by 
showing him how perfectly I understood. 
He liked to talk, he liked to deferd his ideas 
(not that I attacked them), he liked a little 
perhaps—it was a pardonable weakness—to 
astonish the youthful mind and to feel its 
admiration and sympathy. I confess that 
my own youthful mind was considerably 
astonished at some of his speeches; he 
startled me and he made me wince. He could 
not help forgetting, or rather he couldn’t 
know, how little personal contact I had had 
with the school in which he was master ; and 
he promoted me at a jump, as it were, to the 
study of its innermost mysteries. My trepid- 
ations, however, were delightful ; they were 
just what I had hoped for, and their only 
fault was that they passed away too quickly, 
for I found that, as regards most things, I 
very soon seized Mark Ambient’s point of 
view. It was the point of view of the artist 
to whom every manifestation of human 
energy was a thrilling spectacle, and who felt 
for ever the desire to resolve his experience 
of life into a literary form. On this matter 
of the passion for form—the attempt at 
perfection, the quest for which was to his 
mind the real search for the holy grail, 
he said the most interesting, the most 
inspiring things. He mixed with them a 
thousand illustrations from his own life, from 
other lives that he had known, from history 
and fiction, and above all from the annals of 
the time that was dear to him beyond all 
periods—the Italian cingue-cento. I saw that 
in his books he had only said half of his 
thought, and what he had kept back—from 
motives that I deplored when I learnt them 
later—was the richer part. It was his for- 


tune to shock a great many people, but there 
was not a grain of bravado in his pages (I 
have always maintained it, though often con- 
tradicted), and at bottom the poor fellow, an 
artist to his finger-tips, and regarding a failure 
of completeness as a crime, had an extreme 
dread of scandal. There are people who 
regret that having gone so far he did not go 
further ; but I regret nothing (putting aside 
two or three of the motives I just mentioned) 
for he arrived at perfection, and I don’t see 
how you can go beyond that. The hours I 
spent in his study—this first one and the few 
that followed it ; they were not, after all, so 
numerous—seem to glow, as I look back on 
them, with a tone which is partly that of 
the brown old room, rich, under the shaded 
candlelight where we sat and smoked, with 
the dusky, delicate bindings of valuable 
books ; partly that of his voice, of which I 
still catch the echo, charged with the images 
that came at his command. When we went 
back to the drawing-room we found Miss 
Ambient alone in possession of it; and she 
informed us that her sister-in-law had a 
quarter of an hour before been called by the 
nurse to see Dolcino, who appeared to be a 
little feverish. 

“Feverish! how in the world does he 
come to be feverish?” Ambient asked. “He 
was perfectly well this afternoon.” 

“ Beatrice says you walked him about too 
much—you almost killed him.” 

“ Beatrice must be very happy—she has 
an opportunity to triumph !” Mark Ambient 
said, with a laugh of which the bitterness 
was just perceptible. 

“ Surely not if the child is ill,” I ventured to 
remark, by way of pleading for Mrs. Ambient. 

“My dear fellow, you are not married— 
you don’t know the nature of wives!” my 
host exclaimed. 

“ Possibly not ; but I know the nature of 
mothers.” : 

“ Beatrice is perfect as a mother,” said 
Miss Ambient, with a tremendous sigh and her 
fingers interlaced on her embroidered knees. 

“T shall go up and see the child,” her 
brother went on. “Do you suppose he’s 
asleep?” 

‘** Beatrice won’t let you see him, Mark,” 
said the young lady, looking at me, though 
she addressed our companion. 

“Do you call that being perfect as a 
mother?” Ambient inquired. 

“ Yes, from her point of view.” 

“Damn her point of view!” cried the 
author of Beltrafio. And he left the room ; 
after which we heard him ascend the stairs. 

I sat there for some ten minutes with 
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Miss Ambient, and we, naturally, had some 
conversation, which was begun, I think, by 
my asking her what the point of view of her 
sister-in-law could be. 

“Oh, it’s so very odd,” she said. “But 
we are so very odd, altogether. -Don’t you 
find us sot We have lived so much abroad. 
Have you people like us in America?” 

“You are not all alike, surely ; so that I 
don’t think I understand your question. We 
have no one like your brother—I may go so 
far as that.” 

“You have probably more persons like his 
wife,’ said Miss Ambient, smiling. 

“T can tell you that better when you have 
told me about her point of view.” 

“Oh yes—oh yes. Well, she doesn’t like 
his ideas. She doesn’t like them for the 
child. She thinks them undesirable.” 

Being quite fresh from the contemplation 
of some of Mark Ambient’s arcana, I was 
particularly in a position to appreciate this 
announcement. But the effect of it was to 
make me (after staring a moment) burst into 
laughter, which I instantly checked when I 
remembered that there was a sick child above. 

“ What has that infant to do with ideas?” 
I asked. “Surely, he can’t tell one from 
another. Has he read his father’s novels?” 

“ He’s very precocious and very sensitive ; 
and his mother thinks she can’t begin to 
guard him too early.”” Miss Ambient’s head 
drooped a little to one side, and her eyes 
fixed themselves on futurity. Then suddenly 
there was a strange alteration in her face ; 
she gave a smile that was more joyless than 
her gravity—a conscious, insincere smile, 
and added, “ When one has children, it’s a 
great responsibility—what one writes.” 

“Children are terrible critics,’ I answered. 
“T am rather glad I haven’t got any.” 

“Do you also write then? And in the 
same style as my brother? And do you like 
that style? And do people appreciate it in 
America? I don’t write, but I think I feel.” 
To these and various other inquiries and 
remarks the young lady treated me, till we 
heard her brother’s step in the hall again 
and Mark Ambient reappeared. He looked 
flushed and serious, and I supposed that he 
had seen something to alarm him in the con- 
dition of his child. His sister apparently had 
another idea ; she gazed at him a moment as 
if he were a burning ship on the horizon, 
and simply murmured—* Poor old Mark !” 

“T hope you are not anxious,” I said. 

“No, but I’m disappointed. She won’t 
let me in. She has locked the door, and I’m 
afraid to make a noise.” I suppose there 
might have been something ridiculous in a 
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confession of this kind, but I liked my new 
friend so much that for me it didn’t detract 
from his dignity. “She tells me— from 
behind the door—that she will let me know 
if he is worse.” 

“It’s very good of her,” said Miss Ambient. 

I had exchanged a glance with Mark in 
which it is possible that he read that my 
pity for him was untinged with contempt— 
though I know not why he should have 
cared ; and as, presently, his sister got up 
and took her bedroom candlestick, he pro- 
posed that we should go back to his study. 
We sat there till after midnight; he put 
himself into his slippers, into an old velvet 
jacket, lighted an ancient pipe, and talked con- 
siderably less than he had done before. There 
were longish pauses in our communion, but 
they only made me feel that we had advanced 
in intimacy. They helped me, too, to under- 
stand my friend’s personal situation, and to 
perceive that it was by no means the happiest 
possible. When his face was quiet, it was 
vaguely troubled ; it seemed to me to show 
that for him, too, life was a struggle, as it 
has been for many other men of genius. At 
last I prepared to leave him, and then, to 
my ineffable joy, he gave me some of the 
sheets of his forthcoming book—it was not 
finished, but he had indulged in the luxury, 
so dear to writers of deliberation, of having 
it “set up,” from chapter to chapter, 
as he advanced—he gave me, I say, the 
early pages, the prémices, as the French 
have it, of this new fruit of his imagination, 
to take to my room and look over at my 
leisure. I was just quitting him when the 
door of his study was noiselessly pushed 
open, and Mrs. Ambient stood before us. 
She looked at us a moment, with her candle 
in her hand, and then she said to her husband 
that as she supposed he had not gone to bed, 
she had come down to tell him that Dolcino 
Was more quiet and would probably be better 
in the morning. Mark Ambient made no 
reply ; he simply slipped past her in the 
doorway, as if he were afraid she would 
seize him in his passage, and bounded up- 
stairs, to judge for himself of his child’s 
condition. Mrs. Ambient looked slightly 
discomfited, and for a moment I thought she 
was going to give chase to her husband. 
But she resigned herself, with a sigh, while 
her eyes wandered over the lamp-lit room, 
where various books, at which I had been 
looking, were pulled out of their places on 
the shelves, and the fumes of tobacco seemed 
to hang in mid-air. 1 bade her good-night, 
and then, without intention, by a kind of 
fatality, the perversity which had already 
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made me insist unduly on talking with her 
about her husband’s achievements, I alluded 
to the precious proof-sheets with which Am- 
bient had intrusted me and which I was 
nursing there under my arm. “It is the 
opening chapters of his new book,” I said. 
“Fancy my satisfaction at being allowed to 
carry them to my room !” 

She turned away, leaving me to take my 
candlestick from the table in the hali; but 
before we separated, thinking it apparently 


a good occasion to let me know once for all 
—since I was beginning, it would seem, to be 
quite “thick” with my host—that there was 
no fitness in my appealing to her for sympathy 
in such a case; before we separated, I say, 
she remarked to me with her quick, round, 
well-bred utterance, “I dare say you attri- 
bute to me ideas that I haven’t got. I don’t 
take that sort of interest in my husband’s 
proof-sheets. I consider his writings most 
objectionable!” 
Henry James. 





DAY. 


(A Picture by E, BuRNE Jones.) 


Day, the strong youth, across the threshold stands 
With hand upon the morning’s open door, 
And out behind him grows from more to more 
Light, and the murmur of the labouring lands. 
He hath the golden flame within his hands 
That lights the green sea whitening to the shore ; 
Yet nothing careth he for toil or war, 
Or joy or grief, though he unloose the bands 
That hold them down in slumber ; and the earth 
Wakes, and the daisies open: only he 
Hath no delight or woe with darkness done. 
He saith, “ My life is weary at its birth ; 
The thing that hath been is the thing to be, 
And there is no new thing beneath the sun.” 


NIGHT. 


(A Picture by E. Burne Jones.) 


WHITE stars come out in darkening blue of skies, 
White foam upon the blue of darkening seas, 
And the surf’s murmur moans along the breeze 

Filled with faint echoes as of far-off cries 

Repeating “‘ Vanity of Vanities, 

All, all is vanity ;” and hearing these 
Night stands upon the threshold of the leas, 

Blue-clad, with fair slow hands and slumbrous eyes. 

And the wind blows to her across the deap 
The voice of the dead Day, “ O fairest one, 

Nought good was there in me from star to star, 
And hast thou any between sun and sun?” 
So comes the ery ; and from her height afar 
Night whispers back, “There is no good but sleep.” 


A. R. Ropes. 
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left Yokohama in the 
late afternoon, the bay 
looking more beautiful 
than ever in the sunlight, 
shining out of a sky blue 
as any spread over Naples. 
Wewere bound for Kiyoto. 
The ordinary way of going 
thither is to take steamer to Kobé in one 
of the large and well-appointed Mitsu Bishi 
steamers and proceed thence to Shanghai. 
But we resolved to go something out of the 
beaten track, take steamer as far as Yokkaichi, 
and thence across country by jinrickisha to 
Kiyoto. The sea voyage to Yokkaichi is 
not unfamiliar to Japanese but is not often 
taken by Europeans, with the natural conse- 
quence that there is no accommodation for 
them. Our steamer was an old tub of 250 
tons. The saloon was approached by an un- 
compromising ladder, and luxury was aimed 
at by the disposal of sofa bunks round the 
stern in pleasing contiguity to the screw. Of 
course there was no stewardess nor any 
regular steward that I was able to identify. 
The office seemed to be in commission, and 
when any “ boy” happened to find time hang 
heavy on his hands he took a turn at 
steward’s work. 

Our berths were small cupboards opening 
off the dining-room table. Each was fitted 
up with two narrow shelves, which I thought 
were for books or plates. It was presently 
made clear they were for us. But it did 
not much matter. It was rather promising 
in the way of fun and excitement. We 
had only one night to sleep here, and 
everything was big enough and nice enough 
for a twenty hours’ trip in summer seas 





like that on which we were even now 
gliding. The Foreign Minister came off 


in his steam-launch to say good-bye, an 
unaccustomed visit which greatly fluttered 
the captain and crew. The captain was so 


much impressed that he immediately placed 
his berth at the disposal of the lady of our 


party. The berth was more commodious, 
having at least three inches more beam. But 
as the kindly offer was not accompanied by 
preparations for changing the bed linen, it 
was declined. 

Before we reached the gate of the bay of 
Yedo the beauty of the scene had wondrously 
increased. On the right the sun was setting, 
flooding Fuji and the mainland in crimson 
and gold. On the left the moon had already 
risen—a globe of luminous silver set in the 
blue firmament. Thus we sailed forth be- 
tween the risen moon and the sun not yet 
set. The bay, hardly touched bya ripple, 
was alive with sampans with their sails fully 
set, tripping gaily home before the gentle 
breeze wafted inward from the Pacific. 

The only member of the crew of our steamer 
with whom it was possible to converse was 
the engineer. He was the inevitable Scotch- 
man, and had been many years in the native 
coasting trade. He had not improved his 
opportunities of learning Japanese, but he 
got along very well, he said. He was evi- 
dently taken aback at seeing a lady appear 
to take passage on the ship, but after the 
first shock he became violently prophetic of 
a good passage, and things generally going 
off comfortably. “Oh you'll see it'll be all 
right,” he said to me in an argumentative tone, 
as if I had been affirming the contrary, 
whereas I had not even broached the sub- 
ject. ‘ You see all those junks out there? 
Well, that’s a sign of good weather. You 
don’t see so many out when it’s rough.” 

“ But they’re running into port,” I 
said. 

“ Yes, of course they’re running into port,” 
he replied; “it’s getting dinner time, you 
know. Oh, we'll have it pretty fine, you'll 
see, and your lady will be right comfortable. 
Besides, if it comes on to blow a bit the 
captain will run in under the lee of the land. 
Given your lady his berth, hasn’t he?” 

I said he had kindly offered it. 

“ Ah,” he added, nodding as if that were 
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conclusive of fine weather, “then he’s going 
to be on deck all night.” 

We had a large number of Japanese 
passengers who seemed to fill every nook 
and cranny for’ard. A _ pleasant looking 
family, fearful of the closeness of the steer- 
age, had built their soul a lordly dwelling- 
house over the hatches amidships. They 
had piled their luggage round and planted 
themselves in the middle. The walls were 
not very high, but at least they served to 
mark the limits of their domain. There 
they sat, the father blandly smiling at the 
fair scene around, the mother tidying up, 
and the little boy with his head shaved save 
for two locks over either ear, which were 
nicely oiled and combed. Iwas very glad to 
think, as I looked on this family scene, that 
we were going to have such fine weather 
that the captain was making preparations 
for spending the night on the bridge. It 
would be a terrible thing if the vessel rolled 
and pitched, breaking down the house of 
cards, inextricably mixing up the little boy 
with the luggage and spoiling his hair. 
Worse still, if cruel seas were to come over 
and wash the decks. 

Presently, as we came nearer to the bar, 
and could faintly hear the boom of the 
Pacific rollers on the rugged coast, a tar- 
paulin was slung over a pole covering in 
the scene of domestic felicity. They had 
a lantern, and, peeping through a chink, 
I discovered them smiling more vigorously 
than ever. Never had they been so com- 
fortable on board ship, and they were more 
than ever pleased that this happy thought 
had occurred to them, and that they had not 
pigged in with their countrymen in the hold: 
Ito our guide was so charmed with the idea 
that he made a nook for himself also under 
the tarpaulin. He is growing quite fastidious 
on the subject of fresh air, and talks pity- 
ingly of the people down in the hold. These 
we could see through the open hatchway 
were already at dinner. 

The meal was served in easy fashion. 
There were a great heap of little wooden 
trays with four divisions. The cook, kneel- 
ing beside a wholesale quantity of stores, 
dipped his hand into a bucket and filled 
one receptacle with rice. Into a second 
he fingered two bits of boiled fish; a third 
he filled with vegetables, and into the fourth 
he, with more discriminating hand, placed 
some of the evilly-smelling pickles which the 
soul of the Japanese loveth. The boxes 
were piled one on top of another till they 
were as high as they could be carried 
by an able-bodied seaman, who took them 
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into the hold and distributed them to the 
passengers. 

As for ourselves we had contracted for 
European food by payment of two yen per 
head for the voyage. An appetising duck 
hung from the rigging aft, giving promise 
of generous supplies to meet the healthful 
appetite born of fresh sea-air and smooth 
seas 

The sun had gone down when we reached 
the harbour-bar, but the west was golden 
yet, and the moon, nearing its- full, was 
brightly shining out of a sky as blue as if it 
were noonday. As we crossed the bar the 
little steamer began to throb and leap about 
in an unexpected manner. The duck, hung 
on to the rigging, wagged its head in a 
forlorn manner, as if it did not like the 
prospect at all. But the engineer was even 
more energetically hopeful. 

“« A narrow place this, you see. The tide 
running in like as if the Pacific was trying 


to crowd itself into a mill-pond. But it'll 
be all right by and by, you'll see. Besides 


our captain can run in under the lea of land 
if he gets it too hot.” 

This was satisfactory as far as it went. 
But why should the captain want to run in 
on a night so fine that he was tempted to 
remain on deck ¢ 

“Tt’ll be all right you'll see,” the engineer 
persisted, tightening his tarpaulin trousers 
which he had put on since I saw him last. 

I never remember to have seen an engineer 
in tarpaulin trousers ; but then I had never 
before seen the sun and moon brightly shin- 
ing in the heavens at the same time.— Autre 
pays autre meurs. Perhaps in the coasting 
trade of Japan the engineer always clads 
himself in tarpaulin when the night is 
expected to be exceptionally fine. 

We cleared the bar, and got out into the 
full sweep of the Pacific ; but things did not 
seem to improve. It was almost as light as 
day, and far around was the dreary waste of 
waters leaping out and breaking into foam. 
It was getting near six o’clock, and a savoury 
smell came from the galley. The vessel was 
not only rolling but pitching. That, how- 
ever, was not much to travellers who had 
crossed two oceans. 

We walked up and down the little deck 
determined, as we said, to get an appetite 
for dinner. It was not much of a walk at 
best, and was momentarily growing shorter 
as the spray began to break across the deck 
for’ard. The hatchways were closed, and the 
men were battening them down making it 
comfortable for the crowd below. I peeped 
through a chink in the tarpaulin to see how 
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the Japanese family were getting on. They 
were not smiling now, being too busily en- 
gaged in the effort to keep their walls up. 
Sometimes a box would roll off on the port 
side, and whilst they were re-fixing it, a 
bundle placed aft would drop down upon 
them as the steamer buried its miserable 
little nose in the sea. I was conscious of the 
engineer watching us as we paced the deck, 
but whenever we approached the engine- 
room he disappeared. He was evidently as 
anxious now to avoid conversation as he 
formerly had been to open it. 

At four bells we turned in for dinner. 
We had been very cheery on deck, perhaps 
a little ostentatiously at our ease, staggering 
about with the heaving ship. But when we 
got to the bottom of the ladder and were 
standing in the close and narrow saloon the 
gaiety of the company was eclipsed. The 
last thing I saw as I descended was the 
duck shaking its head more violently than 
ever, with an expression of idiotic bewilder- 
ment that haunted me through the terrible 
night. 

We were not, however, going to give in 
without a struggle. Dinner was on the 
table, and we would at least sit down, 
making talk of ghastly cheerfulness and 
eying each other suspiciously. We ate 
our soup and eagerly discussed its relative 
merits with those of various other soups 
we had eaten under circumstances we were 
at curious pains to remember and recite. 
Two courses followed, one of mutton, the 
other of veal. I forgot which was the veal ; 
but it did not matter. It might have been 
called turtle fin with equal accuracy of 
reference to its flavour. At this stage the 
lady of the party retired. Another course 
arrived of some undistinguishable meat. I 
am not sure that it was not the veal back 
again having passed out at one door and in 
at the other, after the manner of an army of 
supers at country theatres. The young 
gentleman from Glasgow, who accompanied 
us on the voyage, though unusually silent, 
did fairly well. He had paid for his dinner, 
and with national aptitude he felt that the 
commercial transaction would not be com- 
pleted unless he ate it. 

Something else came on, perhaps cheese, 
peradventure an orange. The cook was deter- 
mined to rise to the occasion and show the 
friends of the Foreign Minister what could be 
done on board this ship. To this end he had 
manufactured three small tarts, of very pale 
complexion, which by way of luring on 
the appetite had been placed on the table 
with the soup. These tarts were always 
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slipping off the table, being rescued from 
under by somebody and replaced on the dish. 
I have a fancy that they were not quite so 
pale as when I first saw them. But with the 
cabin bobbing about in this style, the ceiling 
coming down to the floor, the floor going up 
to the ceiling, and occasionally the port or 
starboard side taking the place of the ceiling, 
even a tart made of tinned greengages might 
be excused if it gradually lost some of its 
fresher tints. 

I had meant to sit out the young gentleman 
from Glasgow ; but when I saw him take up 
one of these tarts with evident intent of eat- 
ing it, I left. It was not easy to get fixed 
on the plate-shelf, but it was done at last, and 
I even got to sleep. From time to time—it 
seemed at least every hour—I was awakened 
by the thud of the sea as it thundered down 
on deck and with a rushing noise swept back- 


‘ wards and forwards till it finally cleared off. 


Alas! for the hapless Japanese family with 
their frail tenement of boxes, and their poor 
shelter of tarpaulin. It was piteous to think 
how the night must have sped with them and 
with the other poor wretches battened down in 
the hold. 

There was no limit to the variety of 
the motion of the little tub adrift on the 
angered ocean. There is among sea-going 
passengers a difference of opinion as to 
whether pitching or rolling is the least bear- 
able. We had both in succession, with a 
quite new and original motion, as if the 
vessel were trying to jump sideways over a 
yawning chasm, and, always failing, was 
pitched ruthlessly to the bottom of the abyss. 
Once the bows coming upon a roller were 
pitched so high that the vessel seemed liter- 
ally standing on end. There was a moment 
during which I distinctly felt it poised, trem- 
bling in every flank, undecided whether, 
since it had come so far it was worth while 
to return, whether on the whole it would 
not be better to go over backwards as a 
rearing horse sometimes falls on its rider. 
I remember assisting at the deliberation 
without particularly caring how it ended. 
The force of habit prevailed, and the vessel 
righted herself, and by way of change began 
to roll. 

Thus the night wore on, and thus in 
slightly modified degree the day was spent. 
I heard afterwards that the captain had 
vainly tried to run for shelter into a little 
fishing port on the coast, but wind and sea 
proved too strong for him. He could not 
fetch the port, could only lie out with the 
engines at full pressure, driving the ship along 
at the rate of two miles an hour. The night 
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continued light, whereby possibly catastrophe 
was averted. But what with the waves 
constantly washing over the steamer, and 
the spindrift blinding the look-out man, it 
was hard to see where we were going. 

The young gentleman from Glasgow got up 
and went resolutely to his breakfast. I 
remained on the shelf, and spent quite a 
pleasant day, eating a pomello and reading 
Land at Last ; a novel by Edmund Yates. 
The cupboard, though a little close with the 
door shut, had some corresponding advan- 
tages. For example, you might, if you 
liked, having opened the door, step out of 
bed on to the dining-room table, an arrange- 
ment which I do not remember to have 
seen perfected even in the best appointed 
houses in England. Short of that you 
might lie in bed and, making a long arm, 
help yourself from the breakfast table. Thus 
I obtained a woodcock on toast. It is well 
there was toast as there was singularly little 
woodcock. The young gentleman from Glas- 
gow ate five birds, and then took some dubious 
compound labelled “jam.” I never saw such 
a fellow for puddings, cakes, jams, and other 
unwholesome compounds. I believe that if 
the worst had come, and, struggling in the 
water, some one had thrown him a plank and 
a gooseberry tart, he would have gone for the 
gooseberry tart. 

We were to have reached Yokkaichi at 
two o'clock. At noon we were still out in 
the open sea and it was clear that if we ever 
reached Yokkaichi at all it would not be till 
after midnight. The wretched engineer had 
now gone round on a fresh tack, and was 
as despondent as he was yesterday hopeful. 
The gale had considerably abated, but it 
had left its mark upon the waters through 
which the little vessel floundered. The 
engineer, for our comfort, sent down word 
that the comparative quietude now prevalent 
would not last very long. A spit of land 
was sheltering us from the full wrath of the 
sea ; but when we rounded the point, now 
within view, we should “ have it all.”” Under 
these circumstances it was better to stop 
on the shelf where I felt no- discomfort, 
except when the captain and officers came 
down to their meals. Then we were obliged 
to shut the cupboard door. After waiting till 
we had rounded the point and nothing par- 
ticular happening we got up to dinner and 
did very well. The melancholy duck turned 
out excellent, and there were more pale tarts 
for the young gentleman from Glasgow. 

It was now announced that we should be 
at Yokkaichi at midnight, and the question 
arose whether we should stay on board 
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another night or straightway go ashore. It 
was decided that we should sleep on the shelf 
once more, a prospect the less appalling since 
we had now got into smoother water, and by 
midnight the steamer would be at anchor in 
the bay. This was a resolution which we 
subsequently had occasion to regard with 
thankfulness, Ito undertook to go ashore as 
soon as the steamer had dropped anchor, and 
arrange for an early start in jinrickishas in 
the morning. 

I did not question Ito too closely about 
his sufferings during the night. They were, 
in truth, written upon his face, and in the 
pervading limpness of his bearing. Amongst 
the experiences crowded into his yet young 
life was a brief sojourn on an English man- 
of-war. He had, he believed, permanently 
gained his sea-legs on this cruise, and on 
boarding the steamer at Yokohama had 
assumed a certain rakish nautical bearing 
that was quite reassuring. One felt that if 
anything happened to the captain or the 
engineer it was well that Ito was on board. 
But there is no use in disguising the fact that 
Ito, like some other seasoned sailors, had 
been utterly routed during the storm, and he 
was now eager to go ashore at the first 
possible opportunity. 

In the early morning, between one and 
two o'clock, I was awakened by a tremend- 
ous hubbub on deck. Men ran about wildly 
shouting. Half a dozen captains seemed 
giving orders at the same time. The noise 
lasted five or six minutes, when it ceased 
as suddenly as.it had arisen, and a deep 
silence fell over the steamer, now at anchor 
in the bay. It was clear enough what all 
this meant. A fleet of sampans had come 
up to take eff passengers, had clamorously 
got their fares, and had gone away. I 
turned over and went to sleep in the cer- 
tainty that the faithful Ito would come off 
for us at six in the morning. 

When I awaked it was already half-past 
six and Ito had not come. Whilst we were 
taking a cup of tea and a biscuit, a Japanese 
entered with profound bows and made a long 
speech. With the assistance of the Chinese 
cook we made out that Ito had sent him off 
to bring us ashore. This seemed strange, as 
Ito was not accustomed to delegate part of 
his duty to others. There was, however, no 
help for it, so we went off with the strange 
man, being sculled across the bay in a 
sampan that threatened to upset with every 
motion of the oar. It was a grey morning 
with clouds lying low on the hills. The bay 
was large and singularly lonely, the only 
shipping it contained, besides our own never- 
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to-be-forgotten craft, was a junk of fantastic 
form, with rudder standing out from the 
stern at right angles, as if, after prolonged 
bickering, it had come to the conclusion it 
would have nothing more to do with the ship. 
This appearance was due to a habit of the 
Japanese mariner of hauling his rudder up 
out of the water so as to save wear and tear 
whilst at anchor. 

We anxiously scanned the quay in search 
of Ito, but he was not among the group 
gathered there. This began to look serious. 
It was certain he would be there if he were 
alive and could walk. Apprehension was 
increased by the replies of our guide to 
persistent questions of “‘ Where’s Ito?” He 
invariably pointed to the water with finger 
downward, which could only mean that Ito 
was drowned. This was a saddening convic- 
tion. What was to become of the poor old 
“ mudder” and her provision for daily prayer 
when the staff of -her life was lying under 
the dark waters of this gloomy bay ? 

Our guide on landing led us to a tea- 
house close by the quay. Here, surely, 
we should find Ito, if only his body. But 
there was no sign of him and nothing could 
be learned from the crowd that gathered 
round us at the door. The guide made 
signs for us to enter the jinrickishas that 
were waiting, a step we were not inclined to 
take, not knowing whither it would lead 
and anxious above all things to get some 
clue to Ito’s whereabouts. After some delay, 
and finding explanation hopeless, we thought 
it best to go on, and were whirled through 
the narrow and dirty streets for a distance of 
about a mile. We drew up at another tea- 
house, and there, arrayed in a miscellaneous 
costume of borrowed garments, with his 
teeth visibly and audibly shaking in his 
head, was our lost leader. 

His story was brief but thrilling. The 
steamer had brought up at her moorings 
about one o'clock in the morning. Two 
or three sampans came along to take off 
passengers who crowded in the gangway, 
anxious to leave the ship on any terms. 
Critically surveying the scene, Ito had saga- 
ciously come to the conclusion that the first 
sampan was dangerously overladen. He 
awaited the second, into which sixteen people, 
all told, managed to pack themselves. There 
was a big swell on in the bay, a legacy of 
the gale of the previous night. The stern 
of the sampan was driven under the lower 
step of the gangway. There was a violent 
shove, a loud shriek, and in an instant the 
sixteen passengers were floundering in the 
water. Ito went down under the boat, “and,” 
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he added, “I thought I was never coming 
back again.” But he scrambled out as did 
thirteen others, for it was bright moonlight, 
and there were several sampans around, Un- 
happily, a woman with a baby on her back 
sank, and her body had not been recovered 
when we left the village. 

This sampan, we remembered, was the one 
we should have gone in had we arranged to 
go on shore at night. I do not know 
whether the passengers were invited to re- 
turn to the ship and change their clothing 
before proceeding. What is certain is that 
the sampan being righted they got in, and 
huddled together dripping wet, under a bitter 
cold wind coming down from the mountains, 
were sculled across the dreary two miles that 
separated them from the shore. 

When he reached the quay, Ito had to 
drive in a jinrickisha to the tea-house where 
we found him, and where he arrived more 
dead than alive at half past two in the morn- 
ing. Whilst under the water he- lost his 
pocket-book containing his reserve cash, and, 
worse still, the silver watch which Miss 
Bird had given him as a memento of his 
journeying with her across unbeaten tracks. 
But the philosophical mind that had, unruffled, 
heard of the destruction of his house and the 
burning out of his “ mudder,’ remained 
unshaken. Tried by fire and water, Ito 
came out equally uncomplaining. 

“ Tt’s a bad job,” he said as he turned his 
garments over the fire, and extracted the last 
drop of water out of his shoes, “ but it can’t 
be helped. The worst of it is this here salt 
water takes such a long time to dry.” 

Ito concluded to finish the drying of his 
clothes as he went along, and we got under 
weigh a little after nine o’clock. The district 
greatly differed from what we had seen 
further north. The houses in the village 
were meaner in appearance, the people were 
poorer and less light-hearted. Houses were 
built of a hard wood that turned grey like 
oak, imparting a dead monotony to the scene. 
As we got further inland the country im- 
proved and the people seemed less depressed. 
Presently the road began to run by the feet 
of green hills with every nook carefully 
cultivated. 

We halted for luncheon at Skeko, a poor 
little town where the sight of Europeans was 
evidently a rarity. As we moved about 
looking at the shops the throng at our heels 
increased till it seemed that all the village 
had turned out. An old woman was weav- 
ing with the assistance of some simple 
machinery as old as the first Shogun. She 
was pleased with the interest her work 
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excited in the breast of the foreigner, but as 
we stood and looked on, the heat and pressure 
of the throng grew insupportable, and we 
were glad to seek comparative privacy in the 
tea-house. We had afternoon tea at a place 
called Tsuchiyama. Just as we were leaving, 
one of my men’s sandals broke. He hardly 
stopped the procession to pull it off, and was 
going ahead evidently intending to run the 
remaining ten or twelve miles with one bare 
foot. I insisted upon buying him a pair of 
sandals, which cost a penny. The next day 
a man in one of the other jinrickishas lost his 
shoe and did run more than twenty miles 
barefooted without any sense of inconvenience, 
much less of hardship. 

In this district tea is largely grown. 
The plant very much resembles an over- 
grown clump of box. We crossed several 
rivers by bridges just now many sizes too 
large for them. But that in due time 
these bare beds of gravel will be covered 
with rushing water is plain enough. 
In some parts where the road stands high 
and dry above the bed of the river large 
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slices have been cut away by the rushing 
tide. This must have happened not later 
than July. But gaps still stand, making the 
road impassable for horse or bullock traffic. 
The jinrickishas can just get past in some 
places by making a détour, in others, by profit- 
ing by a perilous ridge of roadway that has 
remained. With the exception of these 
accidents the road is a good one. 

We slept at Tagawa; a pretty hamlet nest- 
ling at the foot of a hill. The hills here are 
very curious, being perfectly bare, brown or 
red sandstone rocks standing up out of the 
greenery. They are thoroughly Japanese, of 
the coolie class, seeming to have got up in the 
morning and gone out without putting on any 
superfluous clothing. In the early morning 
we toiled through the steep pass that winds 
its way through the hills, and descending at 
a rapid trot reached Ostu where we had tiffin 
within view of Lake Beva. Here we found 
train for Kiyoto, and gladly took it, for it had 
been raining all the morning, and the slow 
process of drying Ito’s clothes had been 
disastrously interrupted. 


H. W. Lucy. 






































THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


CHAPTER XVII.—continued. 


OW is this, my Lord 
f| Cardinal?” said Henry ; 
“T bade them make an 
example of a few worth- 
less hinds, such as 
might teach the lusty 
burghers to hold their 
lads in bounds and 
prove to our neighbours that their churlish- 
ness was by no consent of ours.” 

“T trow,” returned the Cardinal, “that 
one of these same hinds is a boon companion 
of the fool’s—hine ille lachryme, and a speech 
that would have befitted a wise man’s 
mouth.” 

“There is work that may well make even 
a fool grave, friend Thomas,” replied the 
jester. 

“ Nay, but what hath this little wench to 
say?” asked the King, looking down on the 
child from under his plumed cap with a face 
set in golden hair, the fairest and sweetest, 
as it seemed to her, that she had ever seen, 
as he smiled upon her. “ Methinks she is too 
small to be thy love. Speak out, little one. 
I love little maids, I have one of mine own. 
Hast thou a brother among these misguided 
lads?” 

“Not so, an please your Grace,” said Den- 
net, who fortunately was not in the least 
shy, and was still too young for a maiden’s 
shamefastness. “He is to be my betrothed. 
I would say, one of them is, but the other— 
he saved my father’s life once.” 

The latter words were lost in the laughter 
of the King and Cardinal at the unblushing 
avowal of the small, prim-faced maiden. 

“Qh ho! So’tis a case of true love, 
whereto a King’s face must needs show grace. 
Who art thou, fair suppliant, and who may 
this swain of thine be?” 

“T am Dennet Headley, so please your 
Grace; my father is Giles Headley the 





armourer, Alderman of Cheap Ward,” said 
Dennet, doing her part bravely, though puz- 
zled by the King’s tone of banter ; “and see 
here, your Grace !”’ 

“Ha! the hawk’s whistle that Archduke 
Philip gave me! What of that? I gave it 
—ay, I gave it to a youth that came to mine 
aid, and reclaimed a falcon for me! Is’t he, 
child ?”’ 

“Oh, sir, ’tis he who came in second at the 
butts, next to Barlow, ’tis Stephen Birken- 
holt! And he did nought! They bore no 
ill-will to strangers! No, they were fall- 
ing on the wicked fellows who had robbed 
and slain good old Master Michael, who 
taught our folk to make the only real true 
Damascus blades welded in England. But 
the lawyers of the Inns of Court fell on 
them all alike, and have driven them off to 
Newgate, and poor little Jasper Hope too. 
And Alderman Mundy bears ill-will to Giles. 
And the cruel Duke of Norfolk and his men 
swear they'll have vengeance on the Cheap, 
and there'll be hanging and quartering this 
very morn, Oh! your Grace, your Grace, 
save our lads! for Stephen saved my 
father.” 

“Thy tongue wags fast, little one,” said 
the King, good-naturedly, “ with thy Stephen 
and thy Giles. Is this same Stephen, the 
knight of the whistle and the bow, thy be- 
trothed, and Giles thy brother?” 

“Nay, your Grace,” said Dennet, hang- 
ing her head, “ Giles Headley is my betrothed 
—that is, when his time is served, he will be, 
-——father sets great store by him, for he is 
the only one of our name to keep up the 
armoury, and he has a mother, Sir, a mother 
at Salisbury. But oh, Sir, Sir! Stephen is 
so good and brave a lad! He made in to 
save father from the robbers, and he draws 
the best bow in Cheapside, and he can grave 
steel as well as Tibble himself, and this is 
the whistle your Grace wots of.” 

Henry listened with an amused smile that 
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grew broader as Dennet’s voice all uncon- 
sciously became infinitely more animated and 
earnest, when she began to plead Stephen’s 
cause. 

“ Well, well, sweetheart,” he said, “ I trow 
thou must have the twain of them, though,” he 
added to the Cardinal, who smiled broadly, 
“it might perchance be more for the maid’s 
peace than she wots of now, were we to leave 
this same knight of the whistle to be strung 
up at once, ere she have found her heart ; 
but in sooth that I cannot do, owing well 
nigh a life to him and his brother. Moreover, 
we may not have old Headley’s skill in 
weapons lost !”” 

Dennet held her hands close clasped while 
these words were spoken apart. She felt as 
if her hope, half granted, were being snatched 
from her, as another actor appeared on the 
scene, a gentleman in a lawyer’s gown, and 
square cap, which he doffed as he advanced 
and put his knee to the ground before the 
king, who greeted him with “Save you, good 
Sir Thomas, a fair morning to you.” 

“They told me your Grace was in council 
with my Lord Cardinal,” said Sir Thomas 
More ; “ but seeing that there was likewise 
this merry company, I durst venture to 
thrust in, since my business is urgent.” 

Dennet here forgot court manners enough 
to ery out “O your Grace! your Grace, be 
pleased for pity’s sake to let me have the 
pardon for them first, or they'll be hanged 
and dead. I saw the gallows in Cheapside, 
and when they are dead, what good will your 
Grace’s mercy do them ?” 

“T see,” said Sir Thomas. “This little 
maid’s errand jumps with mine own, which 
was to tell your Grace that unless there be 
speedy commands to the Howards to hold 
their hands, there will be wailing like that of 
Egypt in the City. The poor boys, who were 
but shouting and brawling after the nature 
of mettled youth—the most with nought of 
malice—are penned up like sheep for the 
slaughter—ay, and worse than sheep, for we 
quarter not our mutton alive, whereas these 
poor younglings—babes of thirteen, some of 
them—be indicted for high treason! Will 
the parents, shut in from coming to them 
by my Lord of Norfolk’s men, ever forget 
their agonies, I ask your Grace ?” 

Henry’s face grew red with passion. “If 
Norfolk thinks to act the King, and turn the 
City into a shambles,’—with a mighty oath 
—“he shall abye it. Here, Lord Cardinal 
—More, let the free pardon be drawn up for 
the two lads. And we will ourselves write 
to the Lord Mayor and to Norfolk that 
though they may work their will on the 


movers of the riot—that pestilent Lincoln 
and his sort—not a prentice lad shall be 
touched till our pleasure be known. There 
now, child, thou hast won the lives of thy 
lads, as thou callest them. Wilt thou rue 
the day, I marvel? Why cannot some of 
their mothers pluck up spirit and beg them 
off as thou hast done?” 

“Yea,” said Wolsey. “ That were the right 
course. If the Queen were moved to pray 
your Grace to pity the striplings, then could 
the Spaniards make no plaint of too much 
clemency being shown.” 

They were all this time getting nearer the 
palace, and being now at a door opening into 
the hall, Henry turned round. “There, 
pretty maid, spread the tidings: among thy 
gossips, that they have a tender-hearted 
Queen, and a gracious King. The Lord Car- 
dinal will presently give thee the pardon for 
both thy lads, and by and by thou wilt 
know whether thou thankest me for it!” 
Then putting his hand under her chin, he 
turned up her face to him, kissed her on each 
cheek, and touched his feathered cap to the 
others, saying, “See that my bidding be 
done,” and disappeared. 

“It must be prompt, if it be to save any 
marked for death this morn,’ More in a 
low voice observed to the Cardinal. “ Lord 
Edmund Howard is keen as a bloodhound 
on his vengeance.” 

Wolsey was far from being a cruel man, 
and besides, there was a natural antagonism 
between him and the old nobility, and he 
liked and valued his fool, to whom he turned 
saying, “ And what stake hast thou in this, 
sirrah? Is’t all pure charity ?” 

* T’m scarce such a fool as that, Cousin Red 
Hat,” replied Randall, rallying his powers. 
“T leave that to Mr. More here, whom we 
all know to be a good fool spoilt. But I'll 
make a clean breast of it. This same Stephen 
is my sister’s son, an orphan lad of good 
birth and breeding—whom, my lord, I would 
die to save.” 

“Then shalt have the pardon instantly, 
Merriman,” said the Cardinal, and beckoning 
to cue of the attendants who clustered 
round the door, he gave orders that a clerk 
should instantly, and very briefly, make out 
the form. Sir Thomas More, hearing the 
name of Headley, added that for him in- 
deed the need of haste was great, since he 
was one of the fourteen sentenced to die 
that morning. 

Quipsome Hal was interrogated as to how 
he had come, and the Cardinal and Sir 
Thomas agreed that the river would be as 
speedy a way of returning as by land; but 
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they decided that a King’s pursuivant should 
accompany him, otherwise there would be 
no chance of forcing his way in time 
through the streets, guarded by the Howard 
retainers. 

As rapidly as was in the nature of a high 
officer’s clerk to produce a dozen lines, the 
precious document was indited, and it was 
carried at last to Dennet, bearing Henry’s 
signature and seal. She held it to her bosom, 
while, accompanied by the pursuivant, who 
—happily for them—was interested in one of 
the unfortunate fourteen, and therefore did 
not wait to stand on his dignity, they hurried 
across to the place where they had left the 
barge—Tibble and Ambrose joining them 
on the way. Stephen was safe. Of his life 
there could be no doubt, and Ambrose almost 
repented of feeling his heart so light while 
Giles’s fate hung upon their speed. 

The oars were plied with hearty good-will, 
but the barge was somewhat heavy, and by 
and by coming to a landing-place where two 
watermen had a much smaller and lighter 
boat, the pursuivant advised that he should 
go forward with the more necessary persons, 
leaving the others to follow. After a few 
words, the light’ weights of Tibble and 
Dennet prevailed in their favour, and they 
shot forward in the little boat. 

They passed the Temple—on to the stairs 
nearest Cheapside—up the street. There was 
an awful stillness, only broken by heavy 
knellssounding at intervals from the churches. 
The back streets were thronged by a tremb- 
ling, weeping people, who all eagerly made 
way for the pursuivant, as he called “ Make 
way, good people—a pardon !” 

They saw the broader space of Cheapside. 
Horsemen in armour guarded it, but they 
too opened a passage for the pursuivant. 
There was to be seen above the people’s heads 
a scaffold. A fire burnt on it—the gallows 
and noosed rope hung above. 

A figure was mounting the ladder. A 
boy! Oh, Heavens! would it be too late? 
Who was it? They were still too far off to 
see. They might only be cruelly holding out 
hope to one of the doomed. 

The pursuivant shouted aloud—*“In the 
King’s name, Hold!” He lifted Dennet 
on his shoulder, and bade her wave her 
parchment. An overpowering roar arose. 
“A pardon! a pardon! God save the 
King!” 

Every hand seemed to be forwarding the 
pursuivant and the child, and it was Giles 
Headley, who, loosed from the hold of the 
executioner, stared wildly about him, like 
one distraught. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
PARDON. 


“What if” quoth she, ‘by Spanish blood 
Have London’s stately streets been wet, 
Yet will I seek this country’s good 
And pardon for these young men get.’” 

CHURCHILL. 


THE night and morning had been terrible 
to the poor boys, who only had begun to 
understand what awaited them. The fourteen 
selected had little hope, and indeed a priest 
came in early morning to hear the confessions 
of Giles Headley and George Bates, the only 
two who were in Newgate. 

George Bates was of the stolid, heavy 
disposition that seems armed by outward 
indifference, or mayhap pride. He knew that 
his case was hopeless, and he would not thaw 
even to the priest. But Giles had been quite 
unmanned, and when he found that for the 
doleful procession to the Guildhall he was 
to be coupled with George Bates, instead. of 
either of his room-fellows, he flung himself 
on Stephen’s neck, sobbing out messages for 
his mother, and entreaties that, if Stephen 
survived, he would be good to Aldonza. 
“For you will wed Dennet, and rc 

There the jailers roughly ordered him to 
hold his peace, and dragged him off to be 
pinioned to his fellow-sufferer. Stephen was 
not called till some minutes later and had 
not seen him since. He himself was of course 
overshadowed by the awful gloom of appre- 
hension for himself, and pity for his comrades, 
and he was grieved at not having seen or 
heard of his brother or master, but he had a 
very present care in Jasper, who was sicken- 
ing in the prison atmosphere, and when 
fastened to his arm, seemed hardly able to 
walk. Leashed as they were, Stephen could 
only help him by holding the free hand, 
and when they came to the hall, supporting 
him as much as possible, as they stood in the 
miserable throng during the conclusion of 
the formalities, which ended by the horrible 
sentence of the traitor being pronounced on 
the whole two hundred and seventy-eight. 
Poor little Jasper woke for an interval from 
the sense of present discomfort to hear it. 
He seemed to stiffen all over with the shock 
of horror, and then hung a dead weight on 
Stephen’s arm. It would have dragged him 
down, but there was no room to fall, and the 
wretchedness of the lad against whom he 
staggered found vent in a surly impre- 
cation, which was lost among the cries and 
the entreaties of some of the others, The 
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Loridon magistracy were some of them in 
tears, but the indictment for high treason 
removed the poor lads from their jurisdiction 
to that of the Earl Marshal, and thus they 
could do nothing to save the fourteen fore- 
most victims. The others were again driven 
out of the hall to return to their prisons ; the 
nearest pair of lads doing their best to help 
Stephen drag his burthen along. In the 
halt outside, to arrange the sad processions, 
one of the guards, of milder mood, cut the 
cord that bound the lifeless weight to Stephen, 
and permitted the child to be laid on the 
stones of the court, his collar unbuttoned, 
and water to be brought. Jasper was just 
reviving when the word came to march, 
but still he could not stand, and Stephen was 
therefore permitted the free use of his arms, 
in order to carry the poor little fellow. 
Thirteen years made a considerable load for 
sixteen, though Stephen’s arms were exercised 
in the smithy, and it was a sore pull from 
Westminster. Jasper presently recovered 
enough to walk with a good deal of support. 
When he was laid on the bed he fell into an 
exhausted sleep, while Stephen kneeling, as 
the strokes of the knell smote on his ear, 
prayed—as he had never prayed before—for 
his comrade, for his enemy, and for all the 
unhappy boys who were being led to their 
death wherever the outrages had been com- 
mitted. 

Once indeed there was a strange sound 
coming across that of the knell. It almost 
sounded like an acclamation of joy. Could 
people be so cruel, thought Stephen, as to 
mock poor Giles’s agonies? There were the 
knells still sounding, How long he did not 
know, for a beneficent drowsiness stole over 
him as he knelt, and he was only awaked, at 
the same time as Jasper, by the opening of 
his door. 

He looked up to see three figures—his 
brother, his uncle, his master. Were they 
come to take leave of him? But the one 
conviction that their faces beamed with joy 
was all that he could gather, for little Jasper 
sprang up with a scream of terror, “Stephen, 
Stephen, save me! They will cut out my 
heart,” and clung trembling to his breast, 
with arms round his neck. 

“Poor child! poor child!” sighed Master 
Headley. “ Would that I brought him the 
same tidings as to thee!” 

“Ts it so?” asked Stephen, reading con- 
firmation as he looked from the one to the 
other. Though he was unable to rise for 
the weight of the boy, life and light were 
coming to his eye, while Ambrose clasped 
his hand tightly, choked by the swelling of 
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his heart in almost an agony of 
thankfulness, 

“Yea, my good lad,” said the alderman. 
“Thy good kinsman took my little wench to 
bear to the King the token he gave thee,” 

“ And Giles?” Stephen asked, “and the 
rest?” 

“Giles is safe. For the rest—may God 
have mercy on their souls.” 

These words passed while Stephen rocked 
Jasper backwards and forwards, his face 
hidden on his neck. 

“Come home,’ added Master Headley, 
“My little Dennet and Giles cannot yet 
rejoice till thou art with them. Giles would 
have come himself but he is sorely shaken, 
and could scarce stand.” 

Jasper caught the words, and loosing his 
friend’s neck, looked up. “Oh! are we 
going home? Come, Stephen. Where's 
brother Simon? I want my good sister! I 
want nurse! Oh! take me home!” For 
as he tried to sit up, he fell back sick and 
dizzy on the bed. 

“ Alack! alack!” mourned Master Head- 
ley ; and the jester, muttering that it was not 
the little wench’s fault, turned to the win- 
dow, and burst into tears. Stephen under- 
stood it all, and though he felt a passionate 
longing for freedom, he considered in one 
moment whether there were any one of his 
fellow prisoners to whom Jasper could be 
left, or who would be of the least comfort 
to him, but could find no one, and resolved 
to cling to him as once to old Spring. 

“Sir,” he said, as he rose to his master; 
“T fear me he is very sick. Will they—will 
your worship give me licence to bide with 
him till this ends?” ¥ 

“Thou art a good-hearted lad,” said the 
alderman with a hand on his shoulder. 
“There is no further danger of life to the 
prentice lads, The King hath sent to forbid 
all further dealing with them, and hath bid- 
den my little maid to set it about that if 
their mothers beg them grace from good 
Queen Katherine, they shall have it. - But 
this poor child ! He can scarce be left. His 
brother will take it well of thee if thou wilt 
stay with him till some tendance can be had. 
Wecan see to that. Thanks be to St. George 
and our good King, this good city is our own 
again |” 

The alderman turned away, and Ambrose 
and Stephen exchanged a passionate embrace, 
feeling what it was to be still left to one 
another. The jester too shook his nephew’s 
hand, saying, “ Boy, boy, the blessing of such 
as I is scarce worth the having, but I would 
thy mother could see thee this day.” 
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Stephen was left with these words and his 
brother’s look to bear him through a trying 
time. 

For the “ Captain of Newgate” was an 
autecrat, who looked on his captives as com- 
pulsory lodgers, out of whom he was en- 
titled to wring as much as possible—as indeed 
he had no other salary, nor means of main- 
taining his underlings, a state of things 
which lasted on two hundred years longer 
until the. days of James Oglethorpe and 
John Howard. Even in the rare cases of 
acquittals, the prisoner could not be released 
till he had paid his fees, and that Giles 
Headley should have been borne off from the 
scaffold itself in debt to him was an invasion 
of his privileges which did not dispose him 
to be favourable to any one connected with 
that affair ; and he liked to show his power 
and dignity even to an alderman. 

He was found sitting in a comfortable 
tapestried chamber, handsomely dressed in 
orange and brown, and with a smooth sleek 
countenance and the appearance of a good- 
natured substantial citizen. 

He only half rose from his big carved 
chair, and touched without removing his cap, 
to greet the alderman, as he observed, with- 
out the accustomed prefix of your worship— 
“So, you are come about your prentice’s fees 
and dues. By St. Peter of the Fetters, ’tis 
an irksome matter to have such a troop of 
idle, mischievous, dainty striplings thrust on 
one, giving more trouble and making more 
call and outcry than twice as many honest 
thieves and pickpurses.” 

“ Be assured, sir, they will scarce trouble 
you longer than they can help,” said Master 
Headley. 

“Yea, the Duke and my Lord Edmund are 
making brief work of them,” quoth the jailer. 
“Ha!” with an oath, “ what’s that ? Nought 
will daunt those lads till the hangman is at 
their throats.” 

For it was a real hurrah that reached his 
ears. The jester had got all the boys round 
him in the court, and was bidding them keep 
up a good heart, for their lives were safe, 
and their mothers would beg them off. 
Their shouts did not tend to increase the 
captain’s good humour, and though he cer- 
tainly would not have let out Alderman 
Headley’s remaining apprentice without his 
fee, he made as great a favour of permission, 
and charged for it as exorbitantly, for a par- 
doned man to remain within his domains as 
if they had been the most costly and delight- 
ful hostel in the kingdom. 

Master Hope, who presently arrived, had 
to pay a high fee for leave to bring 
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Master Todd, the barber-surgeon, with him 
to see his brother ; but though he offered a 
mark a day (a huge amount at that time) 
the captain was obdurate in refusing to 
allow the patient to be attended by his own 
old nurse, declaring that it was contrary to 
discipline, and (what probably affected him 
much more) one such woman would cause 
more trouble than a dozen felons. No doubt 
it was true, for she would have insisted on 
moderate cleanliness and comfort. No other 
attendant whom Mr. Hope could find would 
endure the disgrace, the discomfort, and alarm 
of a residence in Newgate for Jasper’s sake ; 
so that the draper’s gratitude to Stephen 
Birkenholt, for voluntarily sharing the little 
fellow’s captivity, was great, and he gave 
payment to one or two of the officials to 
secure their being civilly treated, and that 
the provisions sent in reached them duly. 

Jasper did not in general seem very ill by 
day, only heavy, listless and dull, unable 
to eat, too giddy to sit up, and unable to help 
erying like a babe if Stephen left him for a 
moment ; but he never fell asleep without all 
the horror and dread of the sentence coming 
over him. Like all the boys in London, he 
had gazed at executions with the sort of 
curiosity that leads rustic lads to run to see pigs 
killed, and now the details came over him in 
semi-delirium, as acted out on himself, and 
he shrieked and struggled in an anguish 
which was only mitigated by Stephen’s 
reassurances, caresses, even scoldings. The 
other youths, relieved from the apprehension 
of death, agreed to regard their detention as 
a holiday, and not being squeamish, made the 
yard into a playground, and there they cer- 
tainly made uproar and played pranks enough 
to justify the preference of the captain for 
full growncriminals. But Stephen could not 
join them, for Jasper would not spare him for 
an instant, and he himself, though at first 
sorely missing employment and exercise, was 
growing drowsy and heavy limbed in his 
cramped life and the evil atmosphere, even . 
the sick longings for liberty were gradually 
passing away from him, so that sometimes he 
felt as if he had lived here for ages and 
known no other life, though no sooner did he 
lie down to rest arid shut his eyes than the 
trees and green glades of the New Forest rose 
before him, with all the hollies shining in the 
summer light, or the gorse making a sheet 
of gold. 

The time was not in reality so very long. 
On the 7th of May, John Lincoln, the broker, 
who had incited Canon Beale to preach 
against the foreigners, was led forth with 
several others of the real promoters of the 
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riot to the centre of Cheapside, where Lin- 
coln was put to death, but orders were 
brought to respite the rest ; and at the same 
time all the armed men were withdrawn, and 
the City began to breathe, and the women 
who had been kept within doors to go abroad 


again. 

The Recorder of London and several alder- 
men were to meet the King at his manor 
of Greenwich. This was the mothers’ oppor- 
tunity. The civic dignitaries rode in mourn- 
ing robes, but the wives and mothers, sweet- 
hearts and sisters, every woman who had a 
youth’s life at stake, came together, took boat, 
and went down the river, a strange fleet of 
barges, all containing white caps, and black 
gowns and hoods, for all were clad in the 
most correct and humble citizen’s costume. 

“ Never was such a sight,” said Jester Ran- 
dall, who had taken care to secure a view, and 
who had come with his report to the Dragon 
court. “It might have been Ash Wednes- 
day for the look of them, when they landed 
and got into order. One would think every 
prentice lad had got at least three mothers 
and four or five aunts and sisters! I trow, 
verily, that half of them came to look on at 
the other half, and get a sight of Greenwich 
and the three queens. However, be that as 
it might, not one of them but knew how to 
open the sluices. The Queen noted well what 
was coming, and she and the Queens of 
Scotland and France sat in the great cham- 
ber with the doors open. And immediately 
there’s a knock at the door, and so soon as 
the usher opens it, in they come, three 
and three, every good wife of them with her 
napkin to her eyes, and working away with 
her sobs. Then Mistress Todd, the barber- 
surgeon’s wife, she spoke for all, being 
thought to have the more courtly tongue, 
having been tirewoman to Queen Mary ere 
she went to France. Verily her husband 
must have penned the speech for her—for it 
began right scholarly, and flowery, with a 
likening of themselves to the mothers of 
Bethlehem, (lusty innocents theirs, I trow !) 
but ere long the good woman faltered and 
forgot her part, and broke out ‘Oh! madam, 
you that are a mother yourself, for the sake 
of your own sweet babe, give us back our 
sons.’ And therewith they all fell on their 
knees, weeping and wringing their hands, 
and crying out ‘Mercy, merey! For our 
Blessed Lady’s sake, have pity on our 
children!’ till the good Queen, with the 
tears running down her cheeks for very ruth, 
told them that the power was not in her 
hands, but the will was for them and their 
poor sons, and that she would strive so to plead 
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for them with the King as to win their free- 
dom. Meantime there were the aldermen 
watching for the King in his chamber of 
presence, till forth he came, when all fell on 
their knees, and the Recorder spake for 
them, casting all the blame on the vain and 
light persons who had made that enormity. 
Thereupon what does our Hal but make 
himself as stern as though he meant to string 
them all up in a line. ‘ Ye ought to wail 
and be sorry,’ said he, ‘whereas ye say that 
substantial persons were not concerned, it 
appeareth to the contrary. You did wink 
at the matter,’ quoth he, ‘and at this time 
we will grant you neither favour nor good- 
will.” However, none who knew Hal’s eye 
but could tell that ‘twas all very excellent 
fooling, when he bade them get them to the 
Cardinal. Therewith, in came the. three 
queens, hand in hand, with tears in their 
eyes, so as they might have been the three 
queens that bore away King Arthur, and 
down they went on their knees, and cried 
aloud ‘ Dear sir, we who are mothers our- 
selves, beseech you to set the hearts at ease 
of all the poor mothers who are mourning 
for their sons.’ Whereupon the door be- 
ing opened came in so piteous a sound of 
wailing and lamentation as our Harry’s name 
must have been Herod to withstand! ‘Stand 
up, Kate,’ saith he, ‘stand up, sisters, and 
hark in your ear. Not a hair of the silly 
lads shall be touched, but they must bide 
lock and key long enough to teach them and 
their masters to keep better ward.’ And 
then when the queens came back with the 
good tidings, such a storm of blessings was 
never heard, laughings and cryings, and the 
like, for verily some of the women seemed as 
distraught for joy as ever they had been for 
grief and fear. Moreover, Mistress Todd, 
being instructed of her husband, led up 
Mistress Hope to Queen Mary, and told her 
the tale of how her husband’s little brother, - 
a mere babe, lay sick in prison—a mere babe, 
a suckling as it were—and was like to die 
there unless the sooner delivered, and how our 
Steve was fool enough to tarry with the poor 
child, pardoned though he be. Then the good 
lady wept again, and ‘Good woman,’ saith she 
to Mistress Hope, ‘the King will set thy 
brother free anon. His wrath is not with 
babes, nor with lads like this other of whom 
thou speakest.’ 

“So off was she to the King again, and 
though he and his master pished and pshawed, 
and said if one and another were to be set 
free privily in this sort, there would be none 
to wane and beg for mercy as a warning to 
all malapert youngsters to keep within 












bounds, ‘ Nay, verily,’ quoth I, seeing the 
ioment for shooting a fool’s bolt among 
tiftem, ‘methinks Master Death will have 
heen a pick-lock before you are ready for 
them, and then who will stand to cry 
mercy ?’” 

The narrative was broken off short by a 
ery of jubilee in the court. Workmen, boys, 
and all were thronging together, Kit Small- 
bones’ head towering in the midst. Vehement 
welcomes seemed in progress. “Stephen! 
Stephen!” shouted Dennet, and flew out of 
the hall and down the steps. 

“ The lad himself!” exclaimed the jester, 
leaping down after her. 

‘Stephen, the good boy!” said Master 
Headley, descending more slowly, but not 
less joyfully. 

Yes, Stephen himself it was, who had 
quietly walked into the court. Master Hope 
and Master Todd had brought the order 
for Jasper’s release, had paid the captain’s 
exorbitant fees for both, and _ while 
the sick boy was carried home in a litter, 
Stephen had entered the Dragon court 
through the gates, as if he were coming home 
from an errand, though the moment he was 
recognised by the little four-year-old Small- 
bones, there had been a general rush and shout 
of ecstatic welcome, led by Giles Headley, who 
fairly threw himself on Stephen’s neck, as 
they met like comrades after a desperate 
battle. Not one was there who did not want 
a grasp of the boy’s hand, and who did not 
pour out welcomes and greetings, while in 
the midst, the released captive looked, to say 
the truth, very spiritless, faded, dusty, nay 
dirty. The court seemed spinning round 
with him, and the loud welcomes roared in 
his ears. He was glad that Dennet took one 
hand, and Giles the other, declaring that he 
must be led to the grandmother instantly. 

He muttered something about being in 
too foul trim to go near her, but Dennet 
held him fast, and he was too dizzy to make 
much resistance. Old Mrs. Headley was 
better again, though not able to do much but 
sit by the fire kept burning to drive away 
the plague which was always smouldering in 
London. 

She held out her hands to Stephen, as he 
knelt down by her. “Take an old woman’s 
blessing, my good lad,” she said. “Right 
glad am I to see thee once more. Thou wilt 
not be the worse for the pains thou hast 
spent on the little lad, though they have 
tried thee sorely.” 

Stephen, becoming somewhat less dazed, 
tried to fulfil his long cherished intention of 
thanking Dennet for her intercession, but 
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the instant he tried to speak, to his dismay 
and indignation, tears choked his voice, and 
he could do nothing but weep, as if, thought 
he, his manhood had been lett behind in the 
jail. 

“Vex not thyself,” said the old dame as 
she saw him struggling with his sobs. “Thou 
art worn out—Giles here was not half his 
own man when he came out, nor is he yet, 
Nay, beset him not, children. He should go 
to his chamber, change these garments, and 
rest ere supper-time.” 

Stephen was fain to obey, only murmuring 
an inquiry for his brother, to which his 
uncle responded that if Ambrose were at 
home, the tidings would send him to the 
Dragon instantly, but he was much with his 
old master, who was preparing to leave 
England, his work here being ruined. 

The jester then took leave, accepting con- 
ditionally an invitation to supper. Master 
Headley, Smallbones, and Tibble now knew 
who he was, but the secret was kept from 
all the rest of the household, lest it should 
affect Stephen’s peace. 

Cold water was not much affected by the 
citizens of London, but smiths’ and armourers’ 
work entailed a freer use of it than less 
grimy trades; and a bath and Sunday gar- 
ments made Stephen more like himself, 
though still he felt so weary and depressed 
that he missed the buoyant joy of release to 
which he had been looking forward. 

He was sitting on the steps, leaning against 
the rail, so tired that he hoped none of his 
comrades would notice that he had come out, 
when Ambrose hurried into the court, having 
just heard tidings of his freedom, and was 
at his side at once. The two brothers sat 
together, leaning against one another as if 
they had all that they could wish or long for. 
They had not met for more than a week, for 
Ambrose’s finances had not availed to fee 
the turnkeys to give him entrance, 

“And what art thou doing, Ambrose?” 
asked Stephen, rousing a little from his 
lethargy. ‘“ Methought I heard mine uncle 
say thine occupation was gone?” 

“Even so,’ replied Ambrose. ‘ Master 
Lucas will sail in a week’s time to join his 
brother at Rotterdam, bearing with him 
what he hath been able to save out of the 
havoc. I wot not if I shall ever see the 
good man more.” 

“T am glad thou dost not go with him,” 
said Stephen, with a hand on his brother’s 
leather-covered knee. 

“T would not put seas between us,” re- 
turned Ambrose. ‘“ Moreover, though I 
grieve to lose him, my good master, who 
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hath been so scurvily entreated here, yet, 
Stephen, this trouble and turmoil hath 
brought me that which I had longed for 
above all, even to have speech with the 
Dean of St. Paul’s.” 

He then told Stephen how he had brought 
Dean Colet to administer the last rites to 
Abenali, and how that good man had bidden 
Lucas to take shelter at the Deanery, in the 
desolation of his own abode. This had led 
to conversation between the Dean and the 
printer ; Lucas, who distrusted all ecclesiastics, 
would accept no patronage. He had a little 
hoard, buried in the corner of his stall, which 
would suffice to carry him to his native home, 
and he wanted no more, but he had spoken 
of Ambrose, and the Dean was quite ready 
to be interested in the youth who had led 
him to Abenali. 

“He had me to his privy chamber,” said 
Ambrose, “ and spake to me as no man hath 
yet spoken—no, not even Tibble. He let me 
utter all my mind, nay, I never wist before 
even what mine own thoughts were till he 
set them before me—as it were in a 
mirror.” 

“Thou wast ever in a harl,” said Stephen, 
drowsily, using the Hampshire word for 
whirl or entanglement. 

“Yea. On the one side stood all that I had 
ever believed or learnt before I came hither 
of the one true and glorious Mother-Church 
to whom the Blessed Lord had committed 
the keys of His kingdom, through His holy 
martyrs and priests to give us the blessed 
host and lead us in the way of salvation. 
And on the other side, I cannot but see the 
lewd and sinful and worldly lives of the 
most part, and hear the lies whereby they 
amass wealth and turn men from the spirit 
of truth and holiness to delude them into 
believing that wilful sin can be committed 
without harm, and that purchase of a parch- 
ment is as good as repentance. That do 
I see and hear. And therewith my master 
Lueas and Dan Tindall, and those of the 
new light, declare that all has been false 
even from the very outset, and that all the 
pomp and beauty is but Satan’s bait, and 
that to believe in Christ alone is all that 
needs to justify us, casting all the rest aside. 
All seemed a mist, and I was swayed hither 
and thither till the more I read and thought, 
the greater was the fog. And this—I know 
not whether I told it to yonder good and 
holy doctor, or whether he knew it, for his 
eyes seemed to see into me, and he told me 
that he had felt and thought much the same. 
But on that one great truth, that faith in the 
Passion is salvation, is the Church built, 
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though ‘sinful men have hidden it by their 
errors and lies as befell before among the 
Israelites, whose law, like ours, was divine. 
Whatever is entrusted to man, he said, will be- 
come stained, soiled, and twisted, though the 
power of the Holy Spirit will strive to renew 
it. And such an outpouring of cleansing 
and renewing power is, he saith, abroad in 
our day. When he was a young man, this 
good father, so he said, hoped great things, 
and did his best to set forth the truth, both 
at Oxford and here, as indeed he hath ever 
done, he and the good Doctor Erasmus, striv- 
ing to turn men’s eyes back to the simplicity 
of God’s Word rather than to the arguments 
and deductions of the schoolmen. And for 
the abuses of evil priests that have sprung 
up, my Lord Cardinal sought the Legatine 
Commission from our holy father at Rome 
to deal with them. But Dr. Colet saith that 
there are other forces at work, and he doubt- 
eth greatly whether this same cleansing can 
be done without some great and terrible 
rending and upheaving, that may even split 
the Church as it were asunder—since judg- 
ment surely awaiteth such as will not be 
reformed. But, quoth he, ‘our mother- 
Church is God’s own Church and I will abide 
by her to the end, as the means of oneness 
with my Lord and Head, and do thou the 
same, my son, for thou art like to be more 
sorely tried than will a frail old elder like 
me, who would fain say his Nune Dimittis, if 
such be the Lord’s will, ere the foundations 
be cast down.’ ” 

Ambrose had gone on rehearsing all these 
words with the absorption of one to whom 
they were everything, till it occurred to him 
to wonder that Stephen had listened to so 
much with patience and assent, and then, 
looking at the position of head and hands, 
he perceived that his brother was asleep, and 
came to a sudden halt. This roused Stephen 
to say, “Eh? What? The Dean—will he do 
aught for thee ¢”’ 

“Yea,” said Ambrose, recollecting that 
there was little use in returning to the per- 
plexities which Stephen could not enter into. 
“He deemed that in this mood of mine, yea, 
and as matters now be at the universities, 
I had best not as yet study there for the 
priesthood. But he said he would commend 
me to a friend whose life would better show 
me how the new gives life to the old than 
any man he wots of.” 

“One of thy old doctors in barnacles, I 
trow,” said Stephen. 

‘Nay, verily. We saw him t’other night 
perilling his life to stop the poor crazy 
prentices, and save the foreigners. Dennet 
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and our uncle saw him pleading for them 
with the King.” 

“What! Sir Thomas More?” 

“ Ay, no other. He needs a clerk for his 
law matters, and the Dean said he would 
speak of me to him. He is to sup at the 
Deanery to-morrow, and I am to be in waiting 
to see him. I shall go with a lighter heart 
now that thou art beyond the clutches of the 
captain of Newgate.” 

“Speak no more of that!” said Stephen, 
with a shudder. “ Would that I could forget 
it!” 

In truth Stephen’s health had suffered 
enough to change the bold, high-spirited, 
active lad, so that he hardly knew himself. 
He was quite incapable of work all the next 
day, and Mistress Headley began to dread 
that he had brought home jail fever, and 
insisted on his being inspected by the barber- 
surgeon, Todd, who proceeded to bleed the 
patient, in order, as he said, to carry off the 
humours contracted in the prison. He had 
done the same by Jasper Hope, and by Giles, 
but he followed the treatment up with better 
counsel, namely, that the lads should all be 
sent out of the City to some farm where 
they might eat curds and whey, until their 
strength should be restored. Thus they 
would be out of reach of the sweating sick- 
ness which was already in some of the purlieus 
of St. Katharine’s Docks, and must be 
specially dangerous in their lowered con- 
dition. 

Master Hope came in just after this 
counsel had been given. He had a sister 
married to the host of a large prosperous inn 
near Windsor, and he proposed to send not 
only Jasper but Stephen thither, feeling how 
great a debt of gratitude he owed to the 
lad. Remembering well the good young 
Mistress Streatfield, and knowing that the 
Antelope was a large old house of excellent 
repute, where she often lodged persons of 
quality attending on the court or needing 
country air, Master Headley added Giles to 
the party at his own expense and wished also 
to send Dennet for greater security, only 
neither her grandmother nor Mrs. Hope 
could leave home. 

It ended, however, in Perronel Randall 
being asked to take charge of the whole 
party, including Aldonza. That little dam- 
sel had been in a manner confided to her both 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s and by Tibble 
Steelman—and indeed the motherly woman, 
after nursing and soothing her through her 
first despair at the loss of her father, was 
already loving her heartily, and was glad to 
give her a place in the home which Ambrose 
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was leaving on being made an attendant on 
Sir Thomas More. 

For the interview at the Deanery was 
satisfactory. The young man, after a good 
supper, enlivened by the sweet singing of 
some chosen pupils of St. Paul’s school, was 
called up to where the Dean sat, and with 
him the man of the peculiarly sweet counten- 
ance, with the noble and deep expression, yet 
withal, something both tender and humorous 
in it. 

They made him tell his whole life and asked 
many questions about A benali, specially about 
the fragment of Arabic scroll which had been 
clutched in his hand even as he lay dying. 
They much regretted never having known of 
his existence till too late. “Jewels lie 
before the unheeding!” said More. Then 
Ambrose was called on to show a specimen 
of his own penmanship, and to write from Sir 
Thomas’s dictation in English and in Latin. 
The result was that he was engaged to act as 
one of the clerks Sir Thomas employed in his 
occupations alike as lawyer, statesman, and 
scholar. 

“Methinks I have seen thy face before,” 
said Sir Thomas, looking keenlyat him. “I 
have beheld those black eyes, though with a 
different favour.” 

Ambrose blushed deeply. “Sir, it is but 
honest to tell you that my mother’s brother 
is jester to my Lord Cardinal.” 

“ Quipsome Hal Merriman! Patch as the 
King calleth him!” exclaimed Sir Thomas. 
“ A man I have ever thought wore the motley 
rather from excess, than infirmity of wit.” 

“Nay, sir, so please you, it was his good 
heart that made him a jester,” said Ambrose, 
explaining the story of Randall and his 
Perronel in a few words, which touched the 
friends a good deal, and the Dean remembered 
that she was in charge of the little Moresco 
girl. He lost nothing by dealing thus openly 
with his new master, who promised to keep 
his secret for him, then gave him handsel of 
his salary, and bade him collect his posses- 
sions, and come to take up his abode in the 
house of the More family at Chelsea. 

He would still often see his brother in the 
intervals of attending Sir Thomas to the 
courts of law, but the chief present care was 
to get the boys into purer air, both to exped- 
ite their recovery and to ensure them against 
being dragged into the penitential company 
who were to ask for their lives on the 22nd of 
May, consisting of such of the prisoners who 
could still stand or go—for jail-fever was 
making havoc among them, and some of the 
better-conditioned had been released by pri- 
vate interest. The remainder, not more than 
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half of the original two hundred and seventy- 
eight, were stripped to their shirts, had halters 
hung round their necks, and then, roped 
together as before, were driven through the 
streets to Westminster, where the King sat 
enthroned. There, looking utterly miserable, 
they fell on their knees before him, and 
received his pardon for their misdemeanours., 
They returned to their masters, and so ended 
that Ill May-day, which was the longer re- 
membered because one Churchill, a ballad- 
monger in St. Paul’s Churchyard, indited a 
poem on it, wherein he swelled the number 
of prentices to two thousand, and of the vic- 
tims to two hundred. Will Wherry, who 
escaped from among the prisoners very for- 
lorn, was recommended by Ambrose to the 
work of a carter at the Dragon, which he 
much preferred to printing. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AT THE ANTELOPE. 


“Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
7 on thy margent green, 
he paths of pleasure trace.”—GRray. 


Master Hope took all the guests by boat 
to Windsor, and very soon the little party at 
the Antelope was in a state of such perfect 
felicity as became a proverb with them all 
their lives afterwards. It was an inn wherein 
to take one’s ease, a large hostel full of 
accommodation for man and horse, with a big 
tapestried room of entertainment below, 
where meals were taken, with an _ oriel 
window with a view of the Round Tower, 
and above it a still more charming one, 
known as the Red Rose, because one of the 
Dukes of Somerset had been wont to lodge 
there. The walls were tapestried with the 
story of St. Genoveva of Brabant, fresh and 
new on Mrs. Streatfield’s marriage; there 
was a huge bed with green curtains of 
that dame’s own work, where one might 
have said 


“ Above, below, the rose of snow, 
Twined with her blushing foe we spread,” 


so as to avoid all offence. There was also a 
cupboard or sideboard of the choicer plate 
belonging to the establishment, and another 
awmry containing appliances for chess and 
backgammon, likewise two large chairs, 
severa] stools, and numerous chests. 
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This apartment was given up to Mistress 
Randall and the two girls, subject however 
to the chance of turning out for any very 
distinguished guests. The big bed held all 
three, and the chamber was likewise their 
sitting-room, though they took their meals 
down stairs, and joined the party in the 
common room in the evening whenever 
they were not out of doors, unless there 
were guests whom Perronel did not think 
desirable company for her charges. Stephen 
and Giles were quartered in a small room 
known as the Feathers, smelling so sweet of 
lavender and woodruff that Stephen declared 
it carried him back to the Forest. Mrs. 
Streatfield would have taken Jasper to tend 
among her children, but the boy could not 
bear to be without Stephen, and his brother 
advised her to let it be so, and not try to 
make a babe of him again. 

The guest-chamber below stairs opened at 
one end into the innyard, a quadrangle sur- 
rounded with stables, outhouses, and offices, 
with a gallery running round to give access to 
the chambers above, where, when the Court 
was at Windsor, two or three great men’s 
trains of retainers might be crowded together. 

One door, however, in the side of the 
guest-chamber had steps down to an orchard, 
full of apple and pear trees in their glory of 
pink bud and white blossom, borders of 
roses, gillyflowers and lilies of the valley 
running along under the grey walls. There 
was a broad space of grass near the houses, 
whence could be seen the Round Tower of 
the Castle looking down in protection, while 
the background of the view was filled up 
with a mass of the foliage of Windsor forest, 
in the spring tints. 

Stephen never thought of its being beauti- 
ful, but he revelled in the refreshment of 
anything so like home, and he had nothing 
to wish for but his brother, and after all he 
was too contented and happy even to miss 
him much. 

Master Streatfield was an elderly man, 
fat and easy-going, to whom talking seemed 
rather a trouble than otherwise, though he 
was very good-natured. His wife wasa 
merry, lively, active woman, who had been 
handed over to him by her father like a piece 
of Flanders cambric, but who never seemed to 
regret her position, managed men and maids, 
farm and guests, kept perfect order without 
seeming to do so, and made great friends with 
Perronel, never guessing that she had been 
one of the strolling company, who, nine or 
ten years before, had been refused admission 
to the Antelope, then crowded with my Lord 
of Oxford’s followers. 
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At first, it was enough for the prentices 
to spend most of their time in lying about 
on the grass under the trees. Giles, who was 
in the best condition, exerted himself so far 
as to try to learn chess from Aldonza, who 
seemed to be a proficient in the game, and 
even defeated the good-natured burly parson 
who came every evening to the Antelope, to 
imbibe slowly a tankard of ale, and hear any 
news there stirring. 

She and Giles were content to spend hours 
over her instructions in chess on that pleasant 
balcony in the shade of the house. Though 
really only a year older than Dennet Head- 
ley, she looked much more, and was so in 
all her ways. It never occurred to her 
to run childishly wild with delight in the 
garden and orchard as did Dennet, who, 
with little five-years-old Will Streatfield for 
her guide and -playfellow, rushed about 
hither and thither, making acquaintance 
with hens and chickens, geese and goslings, 
seeing cows and goats milked, watching 
butter churned, bringing all manner of 
animal and vegetable curiosities to Stephen 
to be named and explained, and enjoying 
his delight in them, a delight which after 
the first few days became more and more 
‘vigorous. 

By and by there was punting and fishing 
on the river, strawberry gathering in the 
park, explorations of the forest, expeditions 
of all sorts and kinds, Jasper being soon 
likewise well enough to share in them. 
The boys and girls were in a kind of fairy 
land under Perronel’s kind wing, the wander- 
ing habits of whose girlhood made the 
freedom of the country far more congenial 
to her than it would have been to any 
regular Londoner. 

Stephen was the great oracle, of course, as 
to the deer respectfully peeped at in the 
park, or the squirrels, the hares and rabbits 
in the forest, and the inhabitants of the 
stream above or below. It was he who 
secured and tamed the memorials of their 
visit—two starlings for Dennet and Aldonza. 
The birds were to be taught to speak, and to 
do wonders of all kinds, but Aldonza’s bird 
was found one morning dead, and Giles con- 
soled her by the promise of something much 
bigger, and that would talk much better. 
Two days after he brought her a young 
jackdaw. Aldonza clasped her hands and 
admired its glossy back and queer blue eye, 
and was in transports when it uttered some- 
thing between “Jack” and “good lack.” 
But Dennet looked in scorn at it, and said, 
“That's a bird tamed already. He didn’t 
catch it. He only bought it! I would have 
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none such! An ugsome great thieving 
bird !” 

“Nay now, Mistress Dennet,” argued 
Perronel. “Thou hast thy bird, and Alice 


has lost hers. 
to her.” 

“I! Grudge it to her!” said Dennet, 
with a toss of the head. “I grudge her 
nought from Giles Headley, so long as I 
have my Goldspot that Stephen climbed the 
wall for, his very self.” 

And Dennet turned majestically away 
with her bird—Goldspot only in the future 
perched on her finger ; while Perronel shook 
her head bodingly. 

But they were all children still, and 
Aldonza was of a nature that was slow to take 
offence, while it was quite true that Dennet 
had been free from jealousy of the jackdaw, 
and only triumphant in Stephen’s prowess 
and her own starling. 

The great pleasure of all was a grand stag- 
hunt, got up for the diversion of the French 
ambassadors, who had come to treat for the 
espousals of the infant Princess Mary with 
the baby “ Dolphyne.” Probably these illus- 
trious personages did not get half the pleasure 
out of it that the Antelope party had. Were 
they not, by special management of a yeoman 
pricker who had recognised in Stephen a 
kindred spirit, and had a strong admiration 
for Mistress Randall, placed where there was 
the best possible view of hunters, horses, and 
hounds, lords and ladies, King and ambassa- 
dors, in their gorgeous hunting trim? Did 
not Stephen, as a true verderer’s son, inter- 
pret every note on the horn, and predict 
just what was going to happen, to the edifi- 
cation of all his hearers? And when the 
final rush took place, did not the prentices, 
with their gowns rolled up, dart off headlong 
in pursuit. Dennet entertained some hope 
that Stephen would again catch some run- 
away steed, or come to the King’s rescue in 
some way or other, but such chances did not 
happen every day. Nay, Stephen did not 
even follow up the chase to the death, but 
left Giles to do that, turning back forsooth 
because that little Jasper thought fit to get 
tired and out of breath, and could not find 
his way back alone. Dennet was quite angry 
with Stephen and turned her back on him, 
when Giles came in all glorious, at having 
followed up staunchly all day, and having 
seen the fate of the poor stag, and having 
even beheld the King politely hand the 
knife to Monsieur de Montmorency to give 
the first stroke to the quarry ! 

That was the last exploit. 


It is not meet to grudge it 


’ 


There was to 


be a great tilting match in honour of the 
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betrothal, and Mastcr Alderman Headley 
wanted his apprentices back again, and hav- 
ing been satisfied by a laborious letter from 
Dennet, sent per carrier, that they were in 
good health, despatched orders by the same 
means, that they were to hire horses at 
the Antelope and return—Jasper coming 
back at the same time, though his aunt 
would fain have kept him longer. 

Women on a journey almost always rode 
double, and the arrangement came under 
debate. Perronel, well accustomed to horse, 
ass, or foot, undertook to ride behind the child, 
as she called Jasper, who—as a born Lon- 
doner—knew nothing of horses, though both 
the other prentices did. Giles, who, in right 
of his name, kindred, and expectations, 
always held himself a sort of master, declared 
that “it was more fitting that Stephen should 
ride before Mistress Dennet.” And to this 
none of the party made any objection, except 
that Perronel privately observed to him 
that she should have thought he would have 
preferred the company of his betrothed. 

“T shall have quite enough of her by and 
by,” returned Giles; then adding, “She 
is a good little wench, but it is more for her 
honour that her father’s servant should ride 
before her.” 

Perronel held her tongue, and they rode 
merrily back to London, and astonished their 
several homes by the growth and healthful 
looks of the young people. Even Giles was 
grown, though he did not like to be told so, 
and was cherishing the down on his chin. 
But the most rapid development had been in 
Aldonza, or Alice, as Perronel insisted on 
calling her to suit the ears of her neighbours. 
The girl was just reaching the borderland 
of maidenhood which came all the sooner 
to one of southern birth and extraction, 
when the great change took her from 
being her father’s childish darling to be 
Perronel’s companion and assistant. She 
had lain down on that fatal May Eve a 
child, she rose in the little house by the 
Temple Gardens, a maiden, and a very lovely 
one, with delicate, refined, beautifully cut 
features of a slightly aquiline cast, a bloom 
on her soft brunette cheek, splendid dark 
liquid eyes shaded by long black lashes, 
under brows as regular and well arched as 
her Eastern cousins could have made them 
artificially, magnificent black hair, that could 
hardly be contained in the close white cap, 
and a lithe beautiful figure on which the 
plainest dress sat with an Eastern grace. 
Perronel’s neighbours did not admire her. 
They were not sure whether she were most 
Saracen, gipsy or Jew. In fact, she was as 


like Rachel at the well as her father had 
been to a patriarch, and her descent was of the 
purest Saracen lineage, buta Christian Saracen 
was an anomaly the London mind could not 
comprehend, and her presence in the family 
tended to cast suspicion that Master Randall 
himself with his gipsy eyes, and mysterious 
comings and goings, must have some strange 
connections. For this, however, Perronel 
cared little. She had made her own way 
for many years past, and had won respect 
and affection by many good offices to her 
neighbours, one of whom had taken her 
laundry work in her absence. 

Aldonza was by no means indocile or 
incapable. She shared in Perronel’s work 
without reluctance, making good use of her 
slender, dainty brown fingers, whether in 
cooking, household work, washing, ironing, 
plaiting, making or mending the stiff lawn 
collars and cuffs in which her hostess’s business 
lay. There was nothing that she would not 
do when asked, or when she saw that it 
would save trouble to good mother Perronel of 
whom she was very fond, and she seemed 
serene and contented, never wanting to go 
abroad ; but she was very silent, and Perro- 
nel declared herself never to have seen any 
living woman so perfectly satisfied to do 
nothing. The good dame herself was indus- 
trious, not only from thrift but from taste, 
and if not busy in her vocation or in house- 
hold business, was either using her distaff or 
her needle, or chatting with her neighbours 
—often doing both at once; but though 
Aldonza could spin, sew, and embroider ad- 
mirably, and would do so at the least request 
from her hostess, it was always a sort of 
task, and she never seemed so happy as 
when seated on the floor, with her dark eyes 
dreamily fixed on the narrow window, where 
hung her jackdaw’s cage, and the beads of her 
rosary passing through her fingers. At first 
Mistréss Randall thought she was praying, 
but by and by came to the conviction that 
most of the time “the wench was bemused.” 
There was nothing to complain of in one so 
perfectly gentle and obedient, and withal, 
modest and devout, but the good woman, 
after having for some time given her the 
benefit of the supposition that she was griev- 
ing for her father, began to wonder at such 
want of activity and animation, and to 
think that on the whole Jack was the more 
talkative companion. 

Aldonza had certainly not taught him the 
phrases he was so fond of repeating. Giles 
Headley had undertaken his education, and 
made it a reason for stealing down to the 
Temple many an evening after work was 
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done, declaring that birds never learnt so 
well as after dark. Moreover, he had posses- 
sed himself of a chess board, and insisted 
that Aldonza should carry on her instructions 
in the game; he brought her all his Holy 
Cross Day gain of nuts, he used all his blan- 
dishments to persuade Mrs. Randall to come 
and see the shooting at the popinjay, at 
Mile End. 

All this made the good woman uneasy. 
Her husband was away, for the dread of 
sweating sickness had driven the Court from 
London, and she could only take counsel with 
Tibble Steelman. It was Hallowmas Eve, 
and Giles had been the bearer of an urgent 
invitation from Dennet to her friend Aldonza 
to come and join the diversions of the even- 
ing. There was a large number of young 
folk in the hall—Jasper Hope among them 
—mostly contemporaries of Dennet, and 
almost children, all keen upon the sports of 
the evening, namely, a sort of indoor quintain, 
where the revolving beam was decorated with 
a lighted candle at one end, and at the other 
an apple to be caught at by the players with 
their mouths, their hands being tied behind 
them. 

Under all the uproarious merriment that 
each attempt occasioned, Tibble was about to 
steal off to his own chamber and his beloved 
books, when, as he backed out of the group 
of spectators, he was arrested by Mistress 
Randall, who had made her way into the rear 
of the party at the same time. 
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“Can I have a word with you, privily, 
Master Steelman ¢” she asked. 

Unwillingly he muttered, “ Yea, so please 
you ;” and they retreated to a window at 
the dark end of the hall, where Perrone] 
began—‘“ The alderman’s daughter is con- 
tracted to young Giles, her kinsman, is she 
not ?” 

“Not as yet in form, but by the will of 
the parents,” returned Tibble, impatiently, 
as he thought of the Theses of Luther 
which he was sacrificing to woman’s gossip. 

“An it be so,” returned Perronel, “I 
would fain—were I Master Headley—that 
he spent not so many nights in gazing at 
mine Alice.” 

“ Forbid him the house, good dame.” 

“ Easier spoken than done,” returned Per- 
ronel. ‘ Moreover, ’tis better to let the 
matter, such as it is, be open in my sight than 
to teach them to run after one another 
stealthily, whereby worse might ensue.” 

“ Have they spoken then to one another?” 
asked Tibble, beginning to take alarm. 

“T trow not. I deem they know not yet 
what draweth them together.” 

“Pish, they are mere babes!” quoth Tib, 
hoping he might cast it off his mind. 

“Look!” said Perronel, and as they stood 
on the somewhat elevated floor of the bay 
window, they could look over the heads of 
the other spectators to the seats where the 
young girls sat. 


(To be Continued.) 
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